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A Practical Treatise on Electric History. 


Lighting. 

By J. E. H. Gorpon, author of “ A Physical Treatise 
on Electricity and Magnetism;” Member of the 
Paris Congress of Electricians. With twenty-three 
full-page Plates, and numerous Illustrations in the 
Text. 8vo, cloth. Price, $4.50. 
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treats has progressed, in order that it might indicate the state 
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omy, Physiology and Hygiene, Astronomy and Mineralogy. 
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1. THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By 
Professor F. W. CLARKE, Chemist of the Uni- 
ted States Geological Survey. 12mo, cloth. 
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2. THE ESSENTIALS OF ANATOMY, PHY- 
SIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. By Rocer 
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With the July issue (1884), begins the twelfth 
volume of this standard periodical. 

The MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HisTory is the only 
magazine in the country devoted exclusively to his- 
tory and the literature, antiquities and curiosities of 
history. It appears monthly, is elegantly illustrated 
with rare and valuab'e portraits, maps, and other 
pictures of historical autherticity and significance 
(many of which are here engraved for the first time), 
and forms a storehouse of priceless material not ac- 
cessible in any other form. 


Its contributors are among the most eminent of 
America’s historians and authors, and several original 
articles are published in each monthly issue. Its de- 
partments of Minor Topics, Original Documents, Un 
published Letters, Reprints, Notes, Queries, and Re- 
plies, interest all readers of intelligence, whether old 
or young. It furnishes monthly records of the pro- 
ceedings of historical and other learned societies in 
the different States ; and its notices of current pub- 
lications serve as a guide to the collector. 

It is conducted in a spirited and popular manner, 
and it is printed with such care and taste that it is a 
pleasure to turn its beautiful pages. 

There are two handsome volumes in each year, be- 
ginning with January and July. Each volume is ac- 
companied with an elaborate index. 
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This Hotel opens June 20. Located on the ISLAND OF 
MOUNT DESERT, coast of Maine. Invalids should re- 
member that Conant’s Compound Vapor Paths are connected 
with this house. For terms, circulars, etc., address the 


roprietor. 
_— E:G:* DES: ISLE: 








Cottages to Rent. 


S LAN D HOU Ss & 
S. West Harsor, Mount Desert, ME. 


This House has been put in first-rate order and will be open 
for boarders June 20th. Price moderate. Has a fine view of 


Mountains and Ocean. 
*H~H- CLARK: Proprietor 
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—— THE —— 
Between the North 


Shennadoah Valley Route “ssi Sous 


and Southwest. 


A New Trunk-Line Passenger Highway, with Unsurpassed 
THROUGH PULLMANCAR SERVICE and Perfect Trans- 
portation Facilities, traversing the most prosperous sections ot 
the Southern States, upon railways of Uniform Excellence, Su- 
perior Equipment and Common Management, uniting New 
York, Harrisburg, Philadelphia Washington, Balti- 
more, and Knoxville, Chattanooga, Memphis, ittle Rock, 
Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile, Sew Orleans, Jacksonville, 
and all’ points South and Southwest, upon lines of common 
interest. 

Along this route, or most accessible thereby, are health 
resorts and scenic attractions of enduring value. 

The Shenandoah Valley, its continuous physical beauty and 
scenes of historic interest. 

The wonderful Caverns of Luray; the Natural Bridge of 
Virginia; the noted Virginia Springs; the Warm Springs of 
North Carolina, and the unrivalled scenery of Western North 
Carolina ; Asheville and the French Broad; the charming 
resorts of East Tennessee; the renowned winter tourist points 
of South Georgia and Florida; with a reorganized and recre- 
ated hotel service ex route: 


THE LURAY INN, THE NATURAL BRIDGE HOTEL, 
THE HOTEL ROANOKE, ETC., ETC., 


assuring a personal comfort hitherto unattained in a Southern 
traveller’s progress. In due season, Excursion Rates, Tickets 
and arrangements to all the wonderful resorts along the line 
will be perfected, adapted to the tastes and means of all 
classes of Summer Tourists. 

For Tickets, Time-Cards, Guide-Books, Sleeping-Car Reser- 
vations, and all information, iXjuire at all Pennsylvania Rail- 
road or other leading Railway Ticket Offices, North and East, 
oratthe Eastern Offices of this line: -104 Fourth Avenue, 
PITTSBURGH, PA.; 290 Washington Street, BOSTON, 
MASS.; 303 Broadway, NEW YORK; 838 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA; 157 West Baltimore Street, and Western 
Maryland Railroad, BALTIM':RE; Cumberland Valley 
Railroad, HARRISBURG, PA.; Shenandoah Valley Rail- 
road, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


A. POPE, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


TO NEW YORK aso "QureKesr. 
Philadelphia and Reading R. R. 


MAY 11th, 1884. 
FROM DEPOT, NINTH AND GREEN STREETS. 


Tue Onty Line RuNNING 


A TWO-HOUR TRAIN 


BETWEEN THE TWO GREAT CITIES. 


Double Track, Perfect Equinment, Prompt and Re- 
liable Movement. 


New York, Trenton and the East, 7 30 (two-hour train), 8.30, 

30, 11.00 (Fast Express) A. M., 1.15. 3.45. 5.40,645 P.M., 
oo midnight, and for Trenton ‘only 9.00 

Direct connection by ‘‘ Annex’”’ boat at Jersey City with 
Erie Railway and Brooklyn. 

Elizabeth and Newark, 8.30, 9.30, 11 A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 5-40, 
6.45 P. M., 12.00 midmght. 

Long Branch, Ocean Grove and Spring Lake, 11.00 A. M., 
1.15, 3-45 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 

Schooley’s Mountains, Budd’s Lake and Lake Hopatcong, 
8.30 A. M., 3.45 P. M. 

SUN NDAY New York and Trenton, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 P.M. 
+12 00 midnight. For Newark, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 P.M. For 
Long Branch, 8.30 A. M. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty Street, 7.45, 9.30, 11.15 A.M. 

£.30, 4.00, 4 30, 5. 30), 7.00 P. M., t12.00, Hk 

SUNDAY—8.45 A. M., 5.30 P.M. , $12.09 midnight. 

Leave Newark, 8.5 55 A. M. cp Bao a M. 

Leave Long Branch, 7.56 A. M., 4.33 P. M. 

All trains stop at Columbia Ave: ue and Wayne Junction. 

Parlor cars are run on all dsy trains, and sleeping cars on 
midnight trains, to and from New York. 

tSleeping car open 10.30 P. M. to 7.00 A. 

EPOT, T HIRD AND BERKS ST REETS. 

New York, Newark we Elizabeth, 25.10, 8.20, 9.00 10.30 
A. M., 21. 00, 33. 30, 5.20, 6.30 P. M. 

Trenton, 5.10, 8.20, 9.co A. M., 1.00, 3.30, 5.20, 6.30 P. M. 

gConnect for J ong Branch and Ocean Grove. 

SUN DAY—New York and Trenton, 8.15 A. M., 4.30 P. M. 

Ticket Offices: 434, 624,836 and 1351 Chestnut Street, and 
at the Depots. 

J. E. WOOTTEN, C. G. HANCOCK, 
General Manager. G. P.& T. A., Phila. 








——THE— 
NEW ALL RAIL-ROUTE 


MT. DESERT. 


Via Marine CENTRAL RAILrRoap, 
WILL OPEN JUNE 23d, 1884. 
Send for Time-Tables and other information to 
F. E. BOOTHBY, Gen. Passenger Agent, 
PORTLAND, ME. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








—— TH E— 


‘Wharton: Railroad: Switch: Co- 


| - Machinists ‘and: Manufacturers ° 


Operating « the: “ Wootten” - Locomotive: Patents - 





‘Interlocking ‘and: Block * Signal - Systems: and ° 
Every « Variety : of : Track : Supplies ° 





-OFFICE-NO-28-SOUTH:-THIRD-STREET-: 
Post-OFFICE: Box - No: 2353: ‘PHIL ADELPHIA: 


- WorKS: JENKINTOWN : Monrcomery: Co: PENNA: 





The Wharton Switch, with Main Line Unbroken. 

Every Variety of Split Switch. 

Seven Styles of Frogs. 

Interlocking Stands, from Two to Any Number of 
Levers. 





The: Hall: Railway Signal 


Sole Proprietors of the only Complete and Reliable System of 


AUTOMATIC - ELECTRIC - RAILWAY + SIGNALS 


Comprising VISUAL and AUDIBLE Signals for Stations, Switches, 
Crossings, Draw-Bridges, Block Sections, Etc. 








SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED TO OUR SYSTEM OF 


INTERLOCKING :or- ELECTRIC: SIGNALS 


For Grade Crossings, Junctions, Etc., Rendering Collisions at Such Points Impossible. 








Power Curving Machines; Heavy Slotters ; Shaping Machines ; 
and Other Heavy Tools. 


The ‘“ Wootten” Locomotive Fire-Box and Boiler ; for saving fuel ; 
for utilizing low grades of fuel, otherwise worthless ; for even, constant 
steaming ; for economy in maintenance ;—this boiler has no equal. 


Full information, with plans and estimates, furnished on application. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


S the time approaches for the meeting of the National Democratic 
Convention, public interest concentrates itself upon the prospects 
of the several candidates. It is still somewhat uncertain what Mr. TIL- 
DEN’S intentions are. Those who prefer him very emphatically call at- 
tention to the fact that while his recent letter may be regarded as a 
strong dissuasive from nominating him it is not a categorical refusal to 
be a candidate. There are still Democrats who believe that he would 
accept if the nomination was offered him, and who propose that the con- 
vention shall adjourn for a day after nominating the old ticket, and wait 
for an answer from Mr. TILDEN and Mr. HENDRICKS before proceeding 
farther. It is certain that some of Mr. TILDEN’s intimate friends are 
indignant at the attempt to gather to the support of Governor CLEVELAND 
those who prefer the old ticket. They declare that Mr. TILDEN is far 
from regarding Mr. CLEVELAND’S candidacy with any cordiality, and 
that neither he nor any other candidate has the right to claim political 
heirship to Mr. TILDEN. This is taken to indicate that the Sage does 
not think himself so much out of the way, as do those who have been 
wishing him out of it. 

Mr. RANDALL'S strength promises to be more considerable than the 
free trade section of the party are inclined to regard it. As all parts of 
the country will be represented equally in the Democratic as well as the 
Republican convention, the division between Mr. RANDALL'S friends and 
his enemies will be very different from what it is in the Democratic ma- 
jority in the House of Representatives. Many districts which are repre- 
sented in Congress by Republicans, will send protectionist Democrats to 
represent them at Chicago. It also is not improbable that protectionists 
will represent there a good number of districts which at Washington are 
represented by Democratic free traders. In several Southern States, not- 
ably in Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee and Louisiana, the rapid 
growthof manufactures has been accompanied by an equally rapid growth 
of opinion favorable to the protective policy. A member of the tariff com- 
mission declared that if they were to judge of the condition of local opin- 
ion from the evidence they took and the expressions of opinion they 
heard, they would regard Memphis as the centre of protectionist feeling 


for the whole United States. In the recent state convention at Nashville, ” 


the protectionists felt themselves strong enough to raise this issue; and 
although they were defeated by a majority of votes, it was not ominous 
of good for Mr. WATTERSON and his friends that the question was raised 
at all. The protective policy enjoys the support of a number of the 
ablest Democratic papers in the South, and arrangements are making to 
have this feeling strongly represented outside of the convention at Chi- 
cago if not in it. All this tells in favor of Mr. RANDALL, who, whatever 
his personal merits, stands for the protectionist drift in the Democratic 
party. Of that he among the candidates has an entire monopoly. 


THERE is a disposition in the House of Representatives to make the 
utmost haste with the remaining business of the session, so as to secure 
an adjournment before the date fixed for the meeting of the Democratic 
convention. On the other hand, the Senate shows a very proper reluc- 
tance to make a hurried disposal of the very important measures which 
have been left to the close of the session. It is upon the House and not 
the Senate that the burden of the blame for a wasted session must fall. 
The House has the preparation of the most important series of measures 
which occupy the attention of Congress. The Senate can do nothing in 
the matter of the annual appropriations, until the House has taken action. 
These bills were delayed much beyond the usual time given to their 
preparation, and the House itself has been dilatory in acting upon them, 
not because the opposition played any obstructive part, but because the 
time was exhausted in partisan speeches relating largely to matters which 
were not before the House for action. The Senate on the other hand 
has made a fairly good record, as it has prepared and transmitted to the 
House several important pieces of legislation, and has devoted itself to 
correcting the mistakes, oversights and worse faults of the appropriation 








bills. But at this writing several of these indispensable bills are still in 
a state of suspense. Conferences have been ordered on the post office, 
the naval, and the consular and diplomatic appropriation bills, the colli- 
sion in every case being due to the willingness of the House to cut down 
appropriations below a proper level, so as to make a fine record for 
economy. 


A CONFERENCE has been ordered also on the House bill to provide 
for the regulation of the electoral count. When the measure which 
bears Mr. Eaton’s name, though somewhat unjustly, came before the 
Senate, it was found (as we expected) that it was not one which could be 
entertained. The Senate therefore, instead of referring it to the proper 
committee, asked a conference with a view to ascertaining whether any 
agreement can be reached in this important matter. No Democrat can 
object consistently to the basis for such an agreement furnished by Mr. 
Hoar’s bill, which the Senate has already passed. Indeed it might be 
said that that bill is distinctly Democratic in its principles. It leaves 
with each state the business of ascertaining through its own courts for 
what set of electors the majority of the lawful voters have cast their 
ballots. It thus eliminates all questions of disputed elections from the 
matters which are to come before Congress. It leaves nothing to be 
done except to open the one ballot which is authenticated by the authori- 
ties of the state, and to have that vote counted, either by the president of 
the Senate, as the Constitution seems to mean, or by tellers, as the prac- 
tice has been. It is not often that the Democratic party have had the 
offer of such assistance from the Republicans in support of the principle 
of decentralization. It will be a great mistake on their part if they fail to 
avail themselves of it, for the sake of a possible advantage in the coming 
election. 


THE Senate committee on railroads has made a report by a majority, 
recommending the forfeiture of the greater part of land grant to the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, on whose credit that road has been built. They 
base this proposal upon a technical discrimination between the corpora- 
tion to which this grant was made originally, and the corporation which 
actually constructed the road. We say a technical distinction, because 
so far.as the public and national interest is concerned the two corpora- 
tions are identical. It cannot be denied that the road has been com- 
pleted on exactly the lines contemplated in the original grant, and that 
the national advantage of opening a great area to settlement and bring- 
ing distant parts of the country into closer relation, has been exactly the 
same as though there had been no such difference. We do not speak 
from any admiration of the conduct of this railroad corporation and of 
its responsible managers. We have little doubt that they have given 
just reason for complaint to the people of more than one locality by their 
policy. We think it probable that their concealment of a serious debt 
incurred in the interest of the road gave the bears of the stock market 
their great opportunity to accomplish, recently, the depression of this 
and various other railroad stocks. However this may be, we think the 
national honor is pledged to secure to the Northern Pacific Railroad the 
grant of land, which was the inducement to its construction, and whose 
withdrawal probably would prove fatal to the road’s prosperity. 


IT was well understood that the Senate’s committee, to which was re- 
ferred the bill providing for the retirement of the trade dollar, was far 
from being friendly to that proposal. The influence of Senator SHERMAN 
in that committee is deservedly great, and was unmistakably hostile to 
the measure. But as such committees are generally made up of those 
who feel an especial interest in this class of topics, they seldom repre- 
sent the body itself, being too much governed by technical considera- 
tions and too little by a consideration of the state of public feeling. So 
it has proved in the present case. The committee asked to be excused 
from the farther consideration of the House’s bill, and the Senate by a 
decided majority refused to relieve them. This appeared to impose on 
the committee the duty of reporting the bill in some shape, but it is 
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understood that no report will be madeat the present session. On Tuesday 
a resolution, offered by Mr. CAMERON of Pennsylvania, directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to redeem, with standard dollars, ten millions 
of the trade dollars, was referred to the Finance Committee by a vote of 
36 to 20, and this is regarded as disposing of the subject for the present. 


SENATOR VEST has carried an admirable amendment to the legisla- 
tive appropriation bill, forbidding the printing in Zhe Congressional 
Record of speeches not actually delivered in either house. An illustra- 
tion of the necessity for such legislation is found in the speech which Mr. 
McApoo printed by permission recently, without having delivered it. 
In discussing the aggregation of large sections of the public domain in 
the hands of land-monopolists, the New Jersey representative instanced 
Senator LOGAN as the owner of 80,000 acres. Fortunately the statement 
attracted the attention of several Republican representatives, who took 
an early opportunity to correct it. It appears that the Republican candi- 
date for the vice presidency owns nothing besides his homestead in IIli- 
nois, and is no land monopolist, except in the sense in which Mr. HENRY 
GEORGE and his school would affix that name to every land-owner. We 
would be sorry to ascribe any improper motive to Mr. McApboo in this 
matter, but we think that even he must see the danger of making such 
statements in a form which seems to challenge a much greater publicity 
than is really given them. Had the record gone without correction, it 
might have been said that this charge was brought against General 
LoGAN on the floor of the House, and that it passed without denial. 


In the course of the discussion of the River and Harbor Bill, in 
the Senate, Tuesday, Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts, expressed very 
forcibly some sound views concerning the commercial policy of the 
country. We quote a few sentences, apposite to the opinions elsewhere 
presented in this issue of THE AMERICAN. Nothing, said Mr. Hoar, 
stood in the way of our contesting with Great Britain the supremacy of 
the sea and taking our rightful place, and that a leading place, in the 
markets of the world, and multiplying manifold our agricultural and 
mineral wealth, but the want of a discreet and liberal exercise of the 
powers vested in Congress. The power to regulate commerce was not 
granted for purposes of restraint, but to be freely exercised. We had 
been afraid to use our power, because of public outcry. Congress had 
not dared to deal in a spirit of true wisdom or true economy with the 
questions of restoring our carrying trade, of creating and maintaining a 
navy. We had not even followed the course which would have been 
pursued by a prudent private citizen in the administration of his own 
affairs. Not only could we not attack any other nation, but we 
could not even defend ourselves if attacked. We could not have sup- 
ported the policy of our last Secretary of State in regard to the American 
continent. It was doubtful if we had a naval force that could have pre- 
vented Chili from laying San Francisco under contribution, if Chili had 
resented our interference. An eminent naval officer had recently re- 
marked that we had not one good gun, nor any means of making one, 
nor had we one efficient ship of war. 

Referring to the question of American wages, Mr. Hoar said he re- 
garded the idea of a reduction of wages here as wholly unadvisable. 
Upon good wages depended not only the comfort of millions of homes, 
but, as he believed, the destiny of the Republic itself. He would not ac- 
cept the teachings of that political economy which taught that the fate of 
the workingman everywhere was to toil for a bare existence. He would 
despair of his country if he could believe that. 


A MOTION has been made to appropriate $200,000 to make such pre- 
parations as are possible to guard the country against the introduction of 
Asiatic Cholera. We presume that even our economical House of 
Representatives will not hesitate to vote the money. In doing so we 
would have them ask themselves, ‘‘ What if this danger had arisen when 
Congress was not in session?” It would be an act of high prudence for 
Congress to place the sum of $1,000,000 at the disposal of the President 
and his Cabinet, to be used only to obviate public danger or mitigate 
public calamity. The appropriation might be made available only in the 
interval between the adjournment of Congress and the opening of the 
next session ; and the strictest account might be exacted as to the mode 
in which the money has been used, if any of it were so. In our great 
area, with its population of 56,000,000 or more, no five months pass with- 
out the occurrence of disaster in some quarter; and it is the duty of the 
representatives of the people to make it possible for the government to 





do all that would be done for the sufferers by such disaster if Congress 
were in session. 


IT is remarked that the House of Representatives made no proper 
and adequate provision for the care and improvement of New York 
harbor, and that the Senate, in dealing with the appropriation bills, 
supplied this serious deficiency. In this however there is nothing extra- 
ordinary. The Houseof Representatives is dominated by a party, which 
favors the doctrine that every industry, commerce of course included, 
should take care of itself, and should not look to the public treasury or 
to national legislation for assistance in doing this. On free trade prin- 
ciples we no more ought to deepen harbors and blast out obstructions, 
than we ought to level the ground and dig the foundations when a man- 
ufacturer contemplates the erection of a factory. If every industry is to 
stand or fall simply according to the amount of vitality with which it 
enters upon its struggle for existence, then harbor-making is as vicious 
a form of protection and of government-fostering as any in the world. 
The party which controls the Senate believes consistently in helping 
commerce as well as manufacturers by governmental aid; and no sec- 
tion of the country would have more reason than would New York to 
fear a thorough and equitable application of free trade principles to 
public policy. When once we have reached the point of giving up the 
principle that the government may legislate to promote the general wel- 
fare, there will be no appropriation for New York Harbor or any other. 


THE House committee on appropriations has so far departed from its 
economical turn, as to recommend a considerable appropriation for coast 
fortification. There probable is not a single harbor on the Atlantic 
coast, and certainly not one on the Gulf or the Pacific coasts, that could 
withstand twenty-four hours of bombardment from a third-rate European 
fleet. Even New York harbor is nearly as good as defenceless, for the 
old-fashioned fortifications, which make so imposing a display on Gover- 
nor’s Island and at other points, correspond to the needs of half a cen- 
tury ago. Immense masses of the national wealth lie in isolated and 
defenceless positions, such as no European nation would regard as safe. 
A quarrel with even such a power as Spain might involve us in losses far 
heavier than those of France in 1871, and the naval armament of Chili 
is quite superior to ours. 


THE public debt statement for June shows a reduction during the 
month of $9,217,257, and since July 1, 1883, making the full fiscal year, 
of $101,040,972. This, however, is upon the usual plan of stating the in- 
debtedness, ‘less cash in the treasury.”” Somewhat different figures are 
obtained by comparing the total bonded debt outstanding on June 30th, 
with the same at the corresponding date in 1883. The totals respectively 
are for 1883: $1,338,229,150; for 1884: $1,246,220,055 ; showing an ac- 
tual cancellation during the year of $92,009,095 of bonds. The out- 
standing three per cents, the only ones now redeemable, amount to 
$224,612,150, and there are $19,656,205, ‘“ called’’ bonds, on which in- 
terest has ceased, making altogether a little less than $245,000,000 now 
subject to redemption, or about two and a half years’ work at the present 
rate. 


PROFESSOR GREENER, who is well known asa colored man of ex- 
ceptional intelligence and excellent judgment, has been making a tour 
through the Southern states with a view to ascertain the actual condition 
of his race in the states which formerly held its members in slavery. 
It is gratifying to know that he regards it as improved and improving in 
many important respects. The black men of the South are learning the 
value of industry and thrift, as rapidly as could be expected. It is but 
recently that they emerged from a condition in which every provision 
was made for them, and were thrown upon their own resources. It was 
not to be expected that they would learn in a day the lessons which the 
white race acquired by milleniums of hard experience. But they have 
done well and give promise of doing still better. Their industrial rela- 
tions to their former masters have improved since these made up their 
minds that they neither could get on without the freedmen, nor get work 
out of them, except by persuasion and fair dealing. But their political 
condition Professor GREENER regards as deplorable. By terrorism and 
other means their votes are nullified, wherever they are strong enough 
to imperil the continuance of white rule; and there is no evidence of 
any growth of conscience in this matter among the whites. It is, in- 
deed, a notorious fact that, in the selection of our chief magistrate and 
our national legislature, a large section of the duly qualified voters of the 
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country are reduced to a nullity by force or fraud, or by a combination 
of the two. It is into an alliance with this mode of determining who our 
rulers shall be, that many who count themselves the best element of the 
Republican party, are now entering voluntarily. If they are as much 
concerned for ‘‘clean and honest politics’’ as they profess, they will find 
in this matter food for profitable reflection before next November. 


THE organization of the Republican National Committee, last week, 
was effected in such manner as to augur well for the conduct of the cam- 
paign. Mr. Jones, of Pittsburgh, who was chosen chairman, is a rep- 
resentative of the political class which is non-professional; he serves in 
this trying place, because he is deeply interested as a citizen in the result 
of the election, and not because he has some end to gain as a politician. 
A happy choice of a secretary was made, too, in Mr. FESSENDEN, of 
Connecticut, a strong, energetic, clear-headed, and honest man. The 
Committee is in shape for good work. 


THE government of the State of New York has appointed a public 
commission to examine into the condition of the forests of that State, and 
to make such recommendations as are necessary for their preservation. 
There is no State east of Ohio that is so dependent upon its agriculture 
as is New York; and a careful study of the climatic conditions seems to 
show that the denudation of the Adirondack regions, which has been in 
progress for years past, will result in the destruction of the fertility of a 
large section of the State. At the last session of the legislature this sub- 
ject received much attention, and some action was had; but it was felt 
that the legislature was a good deal in the dark as to what was necessary. 
The new commission, of which Professor Sargent, of the Harvard Arbo- 
retum, at Brookline (Mass.), is a member, may be expected to supply the 
required light before the next session of the legislature. 


A GRATIFYING feature of the recent commencement at Harvard was 
the omission to confer a collegiate degree upon the governor of the 
state. The breach in this usage made in the case of General BUTLER is 
thus established as a precedent; and Harvard for the future intends to 
confine the collegiate degrees to those who have some collegiate claims to 
receive them. Indeed the manner in which persons have been selected 
for these and similar honors for many years past, has done more to make 
them ridiculous than any other circumstance whatever. It has been im- 
possible that the selection should be other than bad. In America, as a 
rule, they are not conferred by the teaching bodies of the universities, but 
by a board of trustees or supervisors, who in most cases are quite incom- 
petent to select the proper recipients. They are business men, physi- 
cians, lawyers and clergymen, together with a few men of leisure and a 
still fewer of literature. Yet upon their own origination, and without 
even requiring recommendation or assent from the faculties, they under- 
take to select the gentlemen who shall be made doctors of divinity, 
doctors of laws, and the like. This is the more absurd. as these degrees 
owe their value, when they have any, entirely to the reputation for learn- 
ing and ability which the faculties enjoy, and are respected by the public 
only because they are supposed to represent the judgment of the learned 
and able men who make the reputation of the university. 

The only allusion to politics at the commencement was in the speech 
of Mr. Henry CasoT LonDGE, who congratulated Harvard on the part 
her graduates were playing in the work of political reform, and reminded 
them of the temptation of educated men to be mere critics in politics, in- 
stead of showing their faith by activity and aggression. 


THE resistance of Mr. Henry C. LEA to the attempt to bring his pic- 
tures under taxation as ‘‘furniture,’’ has been crowned with deserved 
success. The case for the commonwealth rested largely upon loose 
definitions of “‘ furniture”’ in popular dictionaries, and the loose use of 
the word in colloquial English. The courts however recognized a just 
distinction between articles which minister purely to the intellectual and 
zesthetic culture of the owner and his guests, and those which are neces- 
sary to the furnishing of a room. Had the decision been otherwise, Mr. 
Lea’s valuable library might just as well have been included in the ar- 
ticles upon which the state assesses its taxes. There is a reason in 
public policy for making a difference. It is the interest of the state that 
her people should be encouraged to collect books and pictures. The 
more there are of them in their possession, the higher the quality of 
that state and its comparative rank among bodies politic. The more 
likely also that sooner or later large collections of both will be available 











for the education and refinement of the general public. No such advan- 
tage flows from the investment of large sums in furniture, even of the 
esthetic type, as this never can take rank beside works of art. 


THE prosecution of the two clubs who engaged in a game of base- 
ball on Sunday at Columbus (Ohio,) has passed its first stage. The de- 
fence made the curious contention that the arrests were illegal because 
they had been made on Sunday. The courts very properly over-ruled 
this plea, which would give criminals of every kind impunity for a whole 
day of each week. Even had it been admitted, it would have been 
worth nothing to the defence. The discharge of the two clubs from cus- 
tody on this ground would have been followed by their immediate arrest 
under fresh warrants. Both the Columbus and Brooklyn clubs therefore 
will have to answer for the offence of breaking the laws of the state of 
Ohio for the enforcement of the proper observance of the day of rest. 

We observe in some of our Western contemporariés a disposition to 
insist on a stricter observance of Sunday than has become usual in 
many parts of our country. Zhe /owa State Register thinks that ‘“ we 
might better swing back into the rigid forms of a Puritan Sabbath, than 
to drift, as we are surely doing, to a condition of public morals that has 
neither religious respect nor prudential regard for the day of rest. 
. . . . Not all the protesting against Sabbath desecration should be 
left to the ministers. The loudest and most vigorous protests should 
come from the working classes themselves. They have the most at stake, 
and are the most interested in maintaining the Sabbath as a day of rest. 
If the ordinary traffic of the week is to be carried on, if sports with their 
attendant distractions, and amusements in their season, take place on 
Sunday as on other days, the rest and the sacred character of the day 
are forever gone.” 

We would go farther than this, and would say that so long as Sunday 
is regarded as an institution of the Church rather than of the state, and 
as under the special patronage ofchurches and clergymen, there is dan- 
ger that its true character and highest benefits may be ignored. It is only 
in the light of the great principle that ‘‘the Sabbath is made for man,” 
and is necessary to personal and social health and sanity, that it will re- 
ceive the respect and be supported with the enthusiasm to which it is en- 
titled. Not that we would rob the day of its religious sanctions; on the 
contrary we regard these also as necessary to its permanence. But we 
cannot see the wisdom of assuming that what is religious is necessarily 
ecclesiastical. The American State is religious as well as the American 
Church, though not in the same way nor to the same end. 


THE reappointment of Governor Murray of Utah was not unex- 
pected, and must be gratifying to his many friends in both political 
parties, as expressive of the public confidence in his integrity, in the face 
of the charges recently brought against him. It will not be gratifying 
to the Church of the Latter-Day Saints, whose leaders will accept it as 
a fresh evidence of the hostility of the national government to their or- 
ganization. 

There is reason to believe that the Mormon hierarchy would contem- 
plate with great satisfaction a shift of power from the Republican to the 
Democratic party. It is true that they have no more earnest enemies 
than are to be found among the Democrats, especially in the South. But 
it is also true that the Democratic party is not united in hostility to the 
hierarchy of Utah, to the extent that the Republican party is. No measure 
for the suppression and punishment of polygamy has originated with De- 
mocratic leaders, or has enjoyed the hearty support of that party in Con- 
gress. This is one of the considerations which is helping to keep large 
sections of the American public not only loyal to the Republican party 
but even zealous for its success. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S franchise bill has gone up to the House of Lords 
under very peculiar circumstances. In moving the third reading in the 
House of Commons, the Prime-Minister made one of the boldest and 
most significant speeches in his political career. Referring to the fate 
which might be feared for the bill in the House of Peers, he raised his 
voice in warning that an attempt upon their part to prevent the extension 
of the suffrage to the great masses of disfranchised Englishmen, might 
be attended with much more serious consequences to their House and 
their order than they had anticipated. His words were not so significant 
in themselves, as in the evidence they furnished of his readiness to place 
himself on the side of those Liberals who demand, if not the abolition 
of the House of Lords, a very radical change in its character. It may 
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be said that his friend, Lord RosEBERyY, foreshadowed the character 
of this possible change by his recent speech and motion in the upper 
house. He moved a special committee to consider by what means the 
usefulness and efficiency of the House of Lords might be increased. In 
his speech he suggested its enlargement, until it no longer should be the 
representative merely of hereditary wealth and rank combined, but more 
largely of the many classes and interests which make up English society, 
—literature, art, science, and even labor. It is probably on these lines 
of inclusion that Mr. GLADSTONE will move, if he feel called to move at 
all. Should Lord SALispury and his friends carry out their threat of 
rejecting the franchise bill, and should the consequent general election 
go against them, England will have a different House of Peers from that 
which, for nearly a century past, has resisted nearly every measure of 
reform, This, indeed, as a reform parallel with the extension of the 
franchise in the choice of members of the lower house, will be one of 
the great issues of the coming election. As Mr. GLADSTONE never fails 
of success when he has a great cause to fight for, the audacity of this 
speech gives a fresh pledge of success to the Liberal party. 

The Tories in the House were so indignant at the Prime Minister’s 
utterances, that they withdrew from the session in a body, leaving the 
Franchise bill to pass its third reading bya unanimous vote. The “ great 
stupid party ’’ never did anything more stupid than this, for nothing but 
a unanimous vote of the House of Commons was needed to make the 
case against a recalcitrant House of Lords overwhelming. 





THE conference of the Great Powers on the Egyptian question has 
begun its sessions in London. The complete statement of the English 
programme is still withheld from the public, on the grounds of public 
expediency. This obliges the Tories in the House of Commons to move 
a vote of censure on a policy whose terms are withheld from them, and 
will be known to them only when these have become an accomplished 
fact through the sanction of Europe. So far is Mr. GLADSTONE from 
fearing a debate under these conditions, that he and his associates have 
offered the Tories their co-operation in forcing the question to an imme- 
diate decision. The Liberals and Home Rulers, however, successfully 
resisted the proposal, leaving Mr. GLADSTONE and Sir STAFFORD NORTH- 
COTE both in the minority. Evidently the spirit of the Liberals has 
risen, and they are more determined to stand by the policy of the min- 
istry than they were a few weeks ago. Zhe Times even warns the 
Tories that they are courting a defeat by pressing this motion of censure 
to a vote. 


Ong unhappy consequence of the French expedition to Tonquin has 
been the introduction of Asiatic cholera into southern Europe. It is 
well known that for years past this terrible epidemic has been rife on 
the coasts of eastern Asia, and the more so through the resistance of 
European ambassadors and consuls to the efforts made by Asiatic 
governments to establish a proper quarantine. Out of this infected 
region large bodies of troops have been brought, since the close of the 
war, into southern France and landed at Toulon and Marseilles. At 
these centres the disease has broken out in a form which admits of no 
mistake as to its character, and already has been conveyed into Italy, 
with the likelihood that it may spread through all Europe. The poor 
Asiatic, failing to impress on the European in any other way his pos- 
session of a common humanity and the consequent rights of man, does 
it at last by infecting the masterful races with his diseases and carrying 
them down with him to a common death. 

It is true that the situation is less hopeless than at previous visitations 
of this terrible scourge. The sanitary condition of European cities is far 
above the level it had reached in 1831-2; and the likelihood that the 
infection may spread is so much the less. Besides this, the recent dis- 
coveries as to the nature of this and similar diseases, by showing that 
they are purely material and within certain limits manageable, encourage 
us to hope that they may be crushed in their inception. The subtlest 
germ, when known to be a germ, impresses the imagination less than 
does the notion of a pervasive atmosphere of disease spreading from 
land to land and carrying destruction in its progress. 

[‘‘ See News Summary,” page 205.] 
PAN-PRESBYTERIAN AND SCOTCH-IRISH. 
ewe great assembly of representatives of the Presbyterian Churches 

of all lands, meets this year very appropriately at Belfast. The 








previous meetings at Edinburgh and in Philadelphia were held at great 





centres of Presbyterian influence ; and unless Geneva or Glasgow had 
been selected for the present year, no city could have been designated 
that was so well fitted to rank as third afterthose two. A hundred years 
ago and less Belfast was just as devoted to the Presbyterian Church as 
it now is. But its political character was different. It was called ‘‘ Reb- 
elly Belfast ’’ in those days by the friends of the British connection in 
Dublin and throughout Ulster. It was its Presbyterians who organized 
the association of the United Irishmen, for the co-operation of Irishmen 
of all religious beliefs in the establishment of a democratic republic in 
Ireland. Sorely did they suffer for that audacity. More than one of 
their ministers expiated their resistance to alien rule on the scaffold. 
Others fled from the country to find fields of usefulness in America, where 
more than one institution of learning benefited by this expatriation of 
the most generous and enlightened of the people of Ulster. 

Thanks to the efforts of the late Dr. HENRY COOKE, the political at- 
mosphere of Belfast has changed decidedly since ‘‘ the ’98.’" Himself a 
Tory of the Tories, and the most trusted leader the Ulster Presbyterians 
ever had, he preached submission to British rule in all its features,—in- 
cluding the Act of Union, the Episcopal establishment and the confis- 
cation of tenant right by the landlords,—as a Christian duty. He 
patched up the Protestant peace between the two great Protestant bodies, 
and discouraged controversy between them. Ina word, he made Irish 
Presbyterianism another link to bind the country to Great Britain, and 
reversed the political traditions of the Scotch colony in Ulster, carrying 
its members out of all sympathy with the political aspirations of their 
Catholic countrymen. A few Presbyterians still cling to the old tradi- 
tion, and are as Irish in feeling as their fathers were in 1798. But the 
great majority—so powerful was this man’s influence—are not widely 
different from their Episcopalian and Orange countrymen, who refuse 
them the name Protestant. 

The political situation in Ireland will be referred to in the Pan-Pres- 
byterian Convention, only to ascribe the greater prosperity and loyalty of 
Ulster to the diffusion of Protestant and Presbyterian principles. How 
was it that those principles did not avail to make the Presbyterians of '98 
a whit more loyal than were their Catholic countrymen? How was it 
that the wretchedness of Presbyterian Ulster, when it was more Presby- 
terian than it now is, drove the majority of its Scotch colonists across the 
ocean in 1720—1770, to find a home in our Allegheny region? At this 
day the descendants of that colony in America far outnumber those 
who still remain in Ireland. They constitute the strength of the Pres- 
byterian churches of America and enter largely into the composition of 
the Episcopalian, Methodist, Baptist, Disciples, and other churches. 
They far exceed in wealth and in public importance and influence, and 
in general intelligence their brethren in Ulster. They fled from Ireland 
to escape the impoverishing and desolating alien rule, which their Irish 
brethren almost think it a point of Presbyterian orthodoxy to cherish and 
support. 

It is proposed to hold at Belfast during the sessions of the Conven- 
tion, a reunion of the Scotch Irish as such, as represented not only by the 
Irish and American delegates, but by other representatives of the stock. 
Such a gathering would be interesting and suggestive, if it could be made 
broad enough to be really representative. A merely Presbyterian gather- 
ing it should not be. Episcopalians, like Bishops McILVAINE and Hop- 
KINS, Methodists like Bishop Simpson, “ Disciples’ like ALEXANDER 
CAMPBELL, Unitarians like WILLIAM HAZLITT, worldlings like EDGAR 
ALLAN PoE and HENRy JAMES, constitute as much the glory of the stock 
as do the strictest followers of JOHN KNOX and JOHN CALVIN. It isa 
stock with great merits and great defects. Its representatives are men 
upon whom a nation may lean in the hour of peril, but whom it rarely 
can trust to lead it in the hour of quiet. The LAWRENCES, the JACK- 
SONS, the CALHOUNS, were men of storm and conflict,—greatest when 
they had something to fight; often weak to obstinacy in waging small 
warfare, when they had no enemy worthy of their steel. In the history 
of our own country it has played a part second to none. The Puritan, 
the Cavalier and the Quaker stocks have attracted the attention of poets 
and historians by the more obviously picturesque elements in their char- 
acter and their history. But none of these is so large numerically in the 
make-up of the nation as the Scotch-Irish are ; and we venture to assert 
that none of them has done so much to shape the policy of the country 
as they. In this respect the history of America has to be rewritten, and 
it isa fortunate circumstance that its latest and most brilliant historian 
bears a name which leaves no doubt of his Ulster derivation. 
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NAVAL AND COAST DEFENCES. 


HE United States is not a country which can reasonably and safely 
leave its coast without defensive works, or its commerce without the 
protection of an adequate navy. Itis true that it isnot nowin great danger 
of attack by enemies. Unlike the unfortunate nations of Europe, whose 
efforts, outstraining the strength of their people, must continually be di- 
rected to preparations for war, this country is withdrawn from the society 
of aggressive and dangerous neighbors, and may pursue its career with- 
out the continual fear of disturbance. Its friendship is valuable, its 
strength, in a long war, enormous, and its situation inconvenient for at- 
tack. In the jealousies and menaces of the European nations toward 
each other it finds its great safety, since the hopes and fears of each 
check their inclination to quarrel with so powerful an outside nation. 

Bnt it will be conservative of our peaceful strength to make ade- 
quate defenses. We are now without them. The great ports of the At- 
lantic coast are undefended. Boston and New York, close to the sea, 
have no protection worthy of the name. Philadelphia and Baltimore are 
safer simply because the water approaches to them might be planted 
with torpedoes, and other obstacles to an enemy’s ships might be pro- 
vided. The national capitol, nearer the sea than Baltimore and a greater 
prize to an enemy, lies open, as an engineer officer has said, to the whole 
world, its old forts worse than valueless. In such condition are we, and 
in this condition have we been for years. We are relying on our naked 
hands for defence. It is a great and unwiserisk. With no policy or pur- 
pose or desire of aggression, the United States is bound to provide for 
itself protection. It is bound to show against the peace-breakers and 
war-makers of the world its ability to defend its coast and guard its com- 
merce. The knowledge of other nations that we are unprepared is itself 
a source of danger,—if not to day then at some future day, which may 
be far or may be near; while the knowledge of other nations that we 
have forts and guns and ships equal to the best produced in modern 
warfare is the assurance to us that we shall be left in peace, that our 
rights will not be infringed upon, that our interests will be justly con- 
sidered, and that in the family of nations we shall have the weight to 
which we are entitled. 

From the present Congress, at its present session, we expect nothing. 
Whatever may be the outcome of the peddling disposition of the majority 
of the House in the debates which are in progress at the writing of this 
article, there will be no steps taken proportioned to the gravity and im- 
portance of the subject. Whether or not a little money is spent on the 
cruisers, a little more on their guns, and a third small amount to plaster 
the walls of our old forts, the situation will remain practically unchanged, 
the necessity for action urgent as ever, and the great scope of the work 
undiminished. 

The United States needs a navy, such as other maritime natior have. 
It needs certain heavy-armored ships for shore defense, and -2:rtain 
other swift and powerful vessels for cruising, which will cope in speed 
and in strength with any of their class that the world builds. Such a navy 
should include not less than twenty ships, in addition to anything now 
afloat or building. It will be part of the work of the next five years to 
provide them. It will call into exercise the skill of our naval architects 
and builders, the labor of thousands of men, the energy of all whose 
knowledge goes to the construction of the materials that make upa mod- 
ern ship. The country is now able to pay for the work. It has no money 
to waste, but it has enough for such necessary undertakings. The duties 
upon foreign goods, and the taxes upon liquors furnish usa surplus, year 
by year, which, in the temporary absence of that just and reasonable sys- 
tem of relieving the burdens of local taxation which future legislation 
must provide for us, is available for the protection of our shores and 
merchant vessels. It may be well applied, in part, toso good a purpose. It 
is in the interests of peace and quietude and international harmony that 
the United States should not be a weak and defenseless country. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 

E should have noticed earlier the important address of the Irish 
National League to the National Republican Convention, which 
is understood to be from the pen of Mr. Alexander Sullivan, of Chicago, 
President of the League and chairman of the committee to address the 
Conventions. It is a document which furnishes the finest justification 
of the plank in the Republican platform which denounces the accumu- 
lation of large parts of the public domain in the hands of alien capitalists 

and corporations. We quote as follows :— 








The principle that American citizenship shall be indispensable to the owner- 











ship of land in the United States is distinctly indicated in the explicit terms upon 
which the thirteen states surrendered their lands to the national government. 
Those lands were surrendered for the use and benefit of the entire people, and it 
was stipulated that «they should be disposed of for that purpose and for no other 


purpose whatever.” The same principle is present in the land legislation pre- 
ceding the organization of the government whenever individual colonies, availing 
themselves of their colonial rights, placed their citizens in possession of the soil; 
and it is particularly conspicuous in the course of the New England colonists, 
who, first curtailing the right of primogeniture, totally abolished it, and with it 
swept away all traces of the feudal tenure; their purpose being to base their 
political independence on the rock of citizenship freehold. Their object was 
utterly to separate themselves and their descendants from foreign rule, and to 
establish, on foundations which would resist alike the insidious dangers of time 
and the open approach of foreign dictation, a democracy in which every man 
should be free to acquire American citizenship with American soil, on which to 
plant his roof-tree and erect his home. This principle was reflected from the 
mind of THOMAS JEFFERSON in that paragraph of the Declaration of Independence, 
in which he arraigns the king for obstructing, by vicious manipulation of land 
conditions, the dona fide settlement of new citizens in the colonies. It wasindirectly 
affirmed by WASHINGTON, who, when he objected to permitting the individual 
states to be proprietors of their public lands, lest there should be “a tendency to 
set up separate interests,” would assuredly never have consented to award to 
foreigners and enemies of republicanism the rights and powers he denied to com- 
monwealths within the confederation. It was affirmed in the communication of 
JEFFERSON to MONROE that the second of our fundamental maxims should be 
never to suffer Europe to intermeddle in our affairs. It is one of the seeds of the 
MonROE doctrine. It was assuredly held by CLAy, who declared that: « If, in- 
deed, an attempt had been made by allied Europe to subvert the liberties of the 
Southern nations on this continent and to erect upon the ruins of their free institu- 
tions monarchical systems,” the people of the United States would have resisted 
the intruders; he would not have been less sensitive to the encroachment of 
monarchical institutions in the very heart of our own country. It was held by 
JACKSON, as is clearly shown by his recommendation of a law for the allotment of 
the public lands in limited quantities to actual settlers. It illumined the in- 
telligence of WEBSTER, when he contrasted speculative cdlonization and foreign 
proprietorship, with the conduct and determination cf the pioneers who, when the 
white cliffs of England grew dim in their sight, cast their last glance upon a land 
to which they intended never to return and who carried to their new country 
“their hopes, their attachments and their objects in life.” 


A LONDON PAPER says: “There are no profits like unto the play- 
wright’s when once you are in the swim. Here is Mr. SIMs coining 
money at the rate of £30,000 a year!’’ And yet who is the playwright 
who has left even £30,000 behind him ? 


In GERMANY telegrams can now, if the sender wishes, be delivered 
in an open envelope, so that in the absence of the person to whom ad- 
dressed any member of the household may act on a message without 
loss of time. 


A CURIOUS semi-theatrical case was lately decided in Paris. Mr. 
MovusseEavu, formerly an actor, set up a drinking saloon, which he modelled 
after the “‘ Auberge des Adrets’’ in the drama which FREDERICK LE- 
MAITRE made so famous in his character of Robert Macaire. He further 
placed in the smoking room a group, admirably executed in wax, in 
which the great actor is portrayed in one of the most telling situations of 
the play, and LEMAITRE’S name again appeared on the old signboard 
which swings to the wind. LEMAITR"’s son took offence and called 
upon MoussEavu to suppress all these representations, etc., of his father. 
MOUSSEAU replied that LEMAITRE had made the character of ROBERT 
MacaIreE public property. The son then appealed to a court, and the 
President decided in his favor. 


In the Wautical Gazette, New York, Captain B. S. OsBon, the editor, 
speaks highly of the new iron steamship 4. -. Dimock, built by the 
Messrs. CRAMP, Of Philadelphia, for a line between New York and 
Boston, and which left this port for her service on the 17th ult. ‘The 
ship is of 1,786 register tons, capable of carrying a dead weight cargo of 
2,300 tons, and is an admirable specimen of American skill in the de- 
signing and building of ships. The practical proof that our yards can 
build iron steamships equal to the best in the world may be seen by any 
candid man, who will look at what they are actually doing; and yet it is 
the habit of a certain class of writers and speakers to argue the question 
as if all the facts were in the other direction. 


In the Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, some two hundred trains 
now arrive and depart daily, and about an equal number go in and out 
at the little old station-house of the Reading lines, at Ninth and Green 
Streets. This concentration of movement at central points is extremely 
convenient, but in each of the cases mentioned it needs, yet, important 
improvements, At the Broad Street Station, there is really too little room 
for so great an amount of business, and the slightest interruption of the 
broad and deep stream causes immediate crowding and blockade, while 
a sudden great increase of travel produces a jam which, as in the in- 
stance of the Bi-Centennial Celebration, is simply frightful. More room 
is needed at Broad Street, and ought to be provided in good time, before 
the repetition of such dangerous experiences as those of 1882. Another 
great need is that of better approaches. Whenthe sidewalks around the 
new Public Buildings are all laid and given up to the public use, matters 
will be somewhat improved, but the space will still be inadequate. At 
present it is very deficient; the movement of foot passengers to and 
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from the station, enormous as it is, and continuous at all hours of the 
day, has but the use of the narrow sidewalks, north and south on Mer- 
rick Street, or the option of crossing and passing through the Public 
Buildings—a passage which is seldom free from some objection of mud, 
dust, or passing teams or carts, and which really is not suited to the public 
use, generally, so long as work on the buildings is in progress. 


DANCING in June has not been usual in Paris, until within the past 
few years. A correspondent, writing last month, says: ‘‘ The fact that 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs is to give a grand ball on Thursday 
proves more surely than anything else that a great change has been 
brought about in the time and duration of the Parisian season. Never 
before the exhibition of '78, I believe, had official entertainments been 
held in the summer; it was against all precedent. A long list of balls at 
that period engendered a taste for summer festivals, which French people 
had always held in abhorrence, and it was discovered that it was quite 
as cool to dance with the windows open in June, as in January with 
every breath of fresh air shut out. Moreover, the size and beauty of 
many of the Ministerial gardens added, not only space, but also con- 
siderable brilliancy, thanks to Japanese lanterns and the electric light, to 
these entertainments.” 


THE LAW OF BLASPHEMY. 


RECENT intimation that a certain prominent lecturer would be ar- 
rested and prosecuted for blasphemy, if he should lecture in Phila- 
delphia, suggests the inquiry whether this would have been practicable, 
and a statement of some of the features of the law on the subject, as it 
exists in Pennsylvania. 

Blasphemy against the Almighty, by denying his being or providence, 
contumelious reflections upon the life and character of Jesus Christ, and 
in general scoffing, flippant, and indecorous remarks and comments upon 
the scriptures, are offences at common law; for Christianity, as has fre- 
quently been asserted by high authority, is part of thatlaw. The English 
Parliament has deemed it proper to fortify the common law restraint by 
several penal statutes against blasphemy, the most important being the 
g and to, Will. III, c. 32 (passed in 1698.) This act, it was held, did not 
repeal the common law. It declared, that if any person or persons hav- 
ing been educated in, or having made profession of, the Christian religion 
shall, by writing, printing, teaching, or advised speaking, deny any one 
of the persons in the Holy Trinity to be God, or shall assert or maintain 
there are more gods than one, or shall deny the Christian religion to be 
true, or the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament to be of di- 
vine authority, he shall on conviction for the first offence be disabled to 
hold any office, and for the second be rendered incapable of bringing 
any action, etc., and suffer three years’ imprisonment. The statute of 53, 
Geo. III, c. 160 (passed in 1813), removed these penalties so far as re- 
spected persons denying the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Many decisions may be found in the English books, from which it 
may be collected that it is illegal to write against Christianity in general ; 
that it is also illegal to write against any one of its evidences or doctrines, 
so as to manifest a malicious design to undermine it altogether, but that 
it is not illegal to write with decency on controverted points, whereby it 
is possible some articles of belief may be affected. Nor is it illegal to 
attack any other religion, and the only reason, says one of the judges, 
why Christianity is in a different situation from the others is, because it 
is the form established by law, and it is therefore a part of the constitu- 
tion of the country. 

The subject has been recently before the English courts in the case 
of Mr. Bradlaugh and others, who were charged with having published 
certain articles in the /7ee/hinker, intending to asperse and _ vilify 
Almighty God, and bring the Holy Scriptures and the Christian religion 
into disbelief and contempt. The trial took place April 24th, 1883. In 
charging the jury, Lord Coleridge carefully and fully set forth the laws. 
After reviewing the earlier law, he said: ‘‘ Itisno longer true in the sense 
in which it was true when these dicta were uttered that Christianity is part of 
the law of the land. In the times when those dicta were uttered, Jews, 
Roman Catholics, Nonconformists of all sorts were under heavy disabilities 
for religion, were regarded as hardly having civil rights. . Butnow,so 
far as I know the law, a Jew might be Lord Chancellor; most certainly he 
might be Master of the Rolls. The great and illustrious lawyer, whose 
loss the whole profession is deploring [Sir Geo. Jessel], . . . might 
have been called upon, if the law really be that ‘ Christianity is part of 
the law of the land,’ in the sense contended for, to lay it down as law to 
a jury, amongst whom might have been Jews—that it was an offence 
against. the law, as blasphemy, to deny that Jesus Christ was the 
Messiah, a thing which he himself did deny and which it is 
just as much part of the law that any one may deny asitis . . . my 
right . . . to assert. Though the principles of law remain 
unchanged yet (and it is one of the advantages of the common law) their 
application is to be changed with the changing circumstances of the 
times. Some persons may call this retrogression, I cal) it progression of 
human opinion. Therefore, to take up a book ora paper, to discover 
merely that in it the truth of Christianity is denied, without more and 
thereupon to say that now a man may be indicted upon such denial as 
for a blasphemous libel is as, I venture to think, absolutely untrue.” 

The Chief Justice finally summed _ up the law as follows: ‘It is the 
mischievous abuse of this state of iniellectual liberty which calls for 
penal censure. The law visits not the honest errors, but the malice of 











mankind. A wilful intention to pervert, insult and mislead others, by 
means of licentious and contumelious abuse applied to sacred subjects, 
or by wilful misrepresentations or artful sophistry, calculated to mislead 
the ignorant and unwary, is the criterion and test of guilt. A malicious 
and mischievous intention, or what is equivalent to such an intention in 
law as well as morals, a state of apathy and indifference to the interest 
of society, is the broad boundary between right and wrong.” 

The fact that one of the defendants in this case has been several 
times elected to Parliament, though not permitted to take his seat, the 
importance of the question at issue, the broad culture and deep learning 
displayed by Lord Coleridge in his charge combine to render it a leading 
case on the subject. Mr. Bradlaugh was acquitted on the ground that 
there was no sufficient evidence that the publication was by his author- 
ity ; but it is a fact as tending to show the present condition of public 
opinion, that although the publication of the alleged libels was clearly 
proved to be by authority of the other defendants, the jury were unable 
to agree as to them, and were discharged without giving a verdict. 

The Act of Assembly of Pennsylvania on this subject is Section 30 
of the Penal Code of 1860, which reads as follows: 

“If any person shall wilfully, premeditatedly and despitefully blas- 
pheme, or speak loosely and profanely of Almighty God, Jesus Christ, 
the Holy Spirit, or the Scriptures of Truth, such “person, on conviction 
thereof, shall be sentenced to pay a fine not exceeding one hundred dol- 
lars, and undergo an imprisonment not exceeding three months, or 
either, at the discretion of the court.” 

This section is a transcript of the Province law of 1700, except that 
the fine is increased from ten pounds to $100. 

The leading case on the subject in Pennsylvania was decided by the 
Supreme Court in 1824. The defendant had been convicted under the 
act of 1700 for saying that he doubted the entire truth of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. It was contended on his behalf that the act of 1700 was unconsti- 
tutional, and thatalthough Christianity was part of the common law of 
England, because it was the established religion there, it could not be 
said to be part of our law, in which church and state were distinct and 
separate. 

The Supreme Court, however, declared, that Christianity, general 
Christianity, is and always has been a part of the common law of Penn- 
sylvania and that the act of 1700 was neither obsolete nor virtually re- 
pealed. And this decision has been affirmed and followed in the later 
cases. In 1865, a testator devised his real estate to ‘‘ The Infidel Society 
in Philadelphia, hereafter to be incorporated, and to be held and dis- 
posed of by them for the purpose of building a hall for the free discus- 
sion of religion, politics, etc.’’ It was held that such an association 
could not be incorporated under any of the general laws of the Com- 
monwealth. Judge Sharswood, in delivering the opinion of the Court, 
said that it was unnecessary to discuss the question under what limita- 
tions the principle is to be admitted that Christianity is part of the law 
of Pennsylvania. That although the Constitution guaranteed absolute 
religious liberty to all men, yet it was entirely consistent with this sacred 
guarantee of the rights of conscience and religious liberty to hold that, 
even if Christianity is no part of the law of the land, it is the popular re- 
ligion of the country, an insult to which would be indictable, as directly 
tending to disturb the public peace. 

This is the latest decision of our Supreme Court on this subject, and 
although the language of the late Chief Justice is to a certain extent an 
obiter dictum, yet his opinion is undoubtedly a correct exposition of the 
law. 

The rule in regard to the free discussion of religious questions seems 
to be that if the discussion is carried on honestly, and in a spirit of tem- 
perance, moderation and fairness, without any intention to injure or af- 
front, those engaged in it are not amenable to the law; but if it is done 
maliciously, wilfully, and despitefully, a punishment can be applied. 

M. C. 





ABERLIN READING ROOM* 


HE chapter in the life-book of a great capital, which treats of those 

without money or employment, is both sorrowful and interesting. 

The thousands who wander about a large city seeking positions, anx- 

iously fighting the fierce battle for bread, and, oppressed with the leaden 

weight of doubt where they can obtain food and shelter, grope in uncer- 

tainty, grasping at every straw, form a community that is well worthy of 
close observation. 

The cellars of the ancient house on the corner of Kur and Klein Jager 
Streets, in old Berlin, are a general rendezvous at four o'clock in the af- 
ternoon. A dense throng gathered before the house shows us, even at a 
distance, that something is up, here, yet the assembled groups display 
little animation. They gaze anxiously at the lighted windows of the cel- 
lar, and the conversation, carried on in under tones, does not flow flu- 
ently. Almost all, men and women—the latter are nearly all young— 
are poorly but neatly dressed. A few pennies are drawn from pockets or 
purses, the obolus which secures admittance to the cellar, which a large 
sign and inscription on the wall designates as a ‘‘reading-room.”’ The 
place, scarcely seven feet high, consisting of an entrance and a larger 
vaulted space on the right and left, is fitted up with rude desks ranged 
along the walls and in rows up and down the centre, and so well lighted 
by gas and numerous kerosene lamps that reading is possible everywhere. 
There are no seats, there is scarcely room enough to stand. Every 








*Adapted from the German. 
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instant the crowd increases, people press closely together, eager and ex- 
pectant, asif at a great public meeting. There is more animation in the 
women’s division opposite, the desire to exchange ideas, though the ma- 
jority are strangers to each other, is manifestly greater than it is among 
the men. Suddenly there is a stir in the throng; the words, ‘‘they are 
coming’ run from lip to lip. This announces the arrival of the news- 
papers in which the capital asks for all kinds of work, the advertising 
columns in which all who are here in pursuit of the means to earn a live- 
lihood, hope to find what they seek. True, the whole paper might be 
purchased for the price of admittance to the ‘‘reading-room,”’ but not un- 
til half an hour later, when the different pages had been folded and ar- 
ranged. Here, if anywhere, time is money, and the gain of half an hour 
in knowing the condition of the labor market, which these sheets damp 
from the press represent, is the business advantage which daily draws 
hundreds to this cellar. 

So “they”? have come. Two boys from the printing office drag them 
in, about 100 copies for the ‘‘male’’ and the same number for the 
“female” division, and the hardest work, that of distribution, begins. 
The scene changes as if by magic. The people who have been waiting 
quietly or dully are transformed into a fierce, surging, unbridled mob, 
jottling, pushing, screaming. A hundred hands are outstretched at once, 
and the little fellow who is distributing them calls piteously : ‘‘ Don’t tear 
them, don’t tear them!’’ He might well cry out; necessity, self-pre- 
servation excludes all consideration and as soon as the youngster holds 
up the first sheet taken from his bundle, ten hands clutch at it. Not one 
will let go, and a worthless fragment is all that remains for each. The 
second and, perhaps, the third sheet shares the same fate, but at last the 
idea that no one will be benefitted by this course finds lodgment, and by 
dint of the angry shouts of those in the back rows, and the distributor’s 
cries: ‘Don’t tear them! don’t tear them!” one copy is at last de- 
livered uninjured. Its possessor spreads his arms protectingly over his 
treasure and, smoothing it out on a desk, devours the advertisements 
offering places. A second and third follows and the distribution now 
usually proceeds smoothly. In five minutes each has a copy and the 
excited crowd again becomes quiet and noiseless. Every one is reading 
and searching, every one is absorbed in the fateful pages. The women’s 
division has been, if possible, even more excited. The preservers of the 
Capitol might have greeted the nocturnal foe as these women received 
the printer’s apprentice. Here too, after violent wordy quarrels, several 
sheets are torn, but peace is soon restored and only the crackling and 
rustling of the pages disturbs the silence. 

What interesting studies of physiognomy can be made here! That 
grey-bearded old man, with the shabby cloak, has certainly tasted the 
cup of want often enough and learned the meaning of deprivation. His 
eye runs mechanically over the page: Shop-boys, house-servants, coach- 
men, butlers, day-laborers—too old, too old! Ay, the curse of age! A 
sick-nurse wanted. Stop, perhaps, this will prove the saving anchor 
to which he can moor his frail life-boat for the short remnant of his days. 
In foreign countries he has tried this profession among others; perhaps 
fortune will favor him once more. With hasty resolution he forces his 
way through the dense phalanx and walks rapidly towards the address 
named. Soon a second follows—a sturdy fellow with a high cap, who 
has found his ideal in the advertisement for a beer-drawer in a suburban 
tavern; then a third, the personification of shabby elegance, a man 
who has seen better days and been lost in the whirlpool of life: he is 
lured by the post of a ‘“‘gentleman’s servant, who is to travel with him.” 
Fach rushes from the ‘‘reading room”’ at full speed, and hurries at the 
same pace towards the goal, lest some competitor should anticipate him. 

Many of the girls and women have also found what they sought—at 
least on paper. Those who seek positions here are far from being the 
poorest and most pitiable class; they have notning in common with 
Victor Hugo’s ‘ Misérables,”’ who float like globules of fat on the soup 
of crime in a great capital; the desire to make an honest living is 
stronger than the temptations of a life of shame, and many a pretty, 
innocent little face peruses with anxious eyes the lines promising a liveli- 
hood. The artless girl, fresh from the country, has no suspicion of what 
often lurks under an attractive advertisement. Pretty house-maids, 
waitresses, etc., will obtain good places and high wages at Frau X. Y.’s. 
May your lucky star save you, little maid, from such a ‘‘good”’ place. 
And you too, you inexperienced lad, coming up to the great city to try 
your fortune, if you are still novice enough to snap at the baits of the 
‘‘business agents’’ who daily offer ‘“‘capable, intelligent young men”’ 
fine positions with large salaries, first ask the proprietor of your ‘‘ read- 
ing-room;” he knows. Inthe Autumn, when the officers’ servants are 
dismissed and come to the “‘ reading-room ”’ seeking positions, they will 
be enlightened about the business secrets of these agents. 

The regular business hours of our ‘‘reading-room”’ are very short; 
the time is limited to between four and five o’clock, though the place is 
open all day, from six o’clock in the morning. Ata very early hour 
appears an ‘‘extra”’ of the principal advertising paper, containing the 
advertisements received during the afternoon and evening of the 
previous day. This is in great demand, as well as other papers. So 
the business goes on all day, until at four o’clock in the afternoon it 
reaches the flood-tide just described. 
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THE GREAT ART SALES JN LONDON. 
LONDON, June 16th, 1884. 


[’ does not happen once in a century that works of art of such im- 

portance and value are offered for sale as can now be bought in the 
English market. To-day, at the King Street galleries, Messrs. Christie 
& Manson will dispose of the celebrated Fountaine collection, before the 
end of the month the treasures of Leigh Court will follow, and, in the 
meantime, some of the best pictures from Blenheim, than which Eng- 
land has searcely any better, and not many as good, will have been ac- 
quired by one nation or another. Whether it be that changing tastes, 
or the vicissitudes of family fortune, brought about by agricultural de- 
pression and many a cause unknown, lead to such events—and in the 
present instance it is surmised that both have had a share—it is evident 
that important art sales are now: somewhat frequent in England. At 
such a time as this it is natural that those who have an interest in art 
should await with apprehension the moment when treasures absolutely 
beyond price will pass infallibly from English shores; and it is not less 
to be wondered at that dissatisfaction is rife with an exchequer that con- 
trols the national art with such a grudging and niggard hand. Yet there 
are some things impossible even to governments, and the inkbility or 
folly of England may afford an opportunity to more fortunate or wiser 
people. Still it would be useful to remember that Lord Beaconsfield 
never did a more popular act than his purchase for the nation of the 
Blacas gems on his own responsibility alone. It may be that the choicest 
things of the collections I have named may fall to the National Gallery 
and South Kensington Museum, or, perhaps, they will go to the Berlin 
Gallery like the Hamilton manuscripts, or to the Louvre, or to the 
Italians, like the Dante codices and the superb illuminations of the Ash- 
burnham collection; it is very likely that many of them wiil go to 
America. America is, indeed, looked upon as a serious rival in these 
matters; and one well-known writer here recently said that in art pur- 
chases she is destined ‘‘infallibly to compete with an energy utterly 
beyond the peddling efforts of European governments.”” Thus move- 
ments in Wall Street, which it is thought might affect such a possibility, 
are eagerly followed in England. 

Sir Andrew Fountaine, who made the collection of which the sale 
begins to-day, though his name is comparatively forgotten, was an im- 
portant man in his time. He preceded Horace Walpole, and so may be 
said to have been the first of the modern coguoscenti. It is somewhat re- 
markable that a man born in 1676, who lived in the age when the 
“ancients ’’ were the sole gods of the artistic firmament, and were wor- 
shipped with slavish devotion, at the fag-end of the renaissance, should 
have had sufficient original artistic taste to become a collector of me- 
dizeval medals, Limoges enamels, Palissy, ‘‘ Henri Deux,”’ and majolica 
ware, cameos, intaglios and bijouterie. But sucha man was Sir Andrew 
Fountaine, the ‘‘ Cavaliere Fontana,” a squire of Norfolk, a man of 
culture and refinement, a great classical scholar, a traveller, the patron 
of Carlo Maratti, the patron of Swift, the correspondent of Cosmo III., 
the last prince of the Medici, and the friend of all the chief Zterati of 
Italy ; who lived in his house at Narford, where, over the mantelpiece, 
he stands to this day in their company, ‘‘done from the life’’ by the 
erewhile renowned Signor Pignotti. Sir Andrew was a courtly man, and 
on account of his Latinity was selected to make an oration when William 
III. visited Oxford ; afterwards he went abroad, and with others carried 
the Act of Succession to Hanover, where the Elector presented him with 
a large piece of plate. The collection which he made had the good for- 
tune to fall into the hands of several worthy successors, who did not fail 
to enlarge it and to repair, so far as they could, the loss which a portion of 
it had suffered by a fire at White’s Chocolate House; and as it stands to- 
day it has some of the most remarkable works that can be found in any 
museum. Perhaps the chief of these are to be found amongst the ma- 
jolica, of which there are altogether 270 pieces. Here are works of the 
early renaissance artists, and of the great maestv7 of Gubbio and Urbino, 
including the celebrated Maestro Giorgio himself, rich in metallic lustre, 
and of wondrous variety, some of them of historic interest also. Of all 
the mazolicari there was none like Mestro Giorgio da Gubbio, and some 
thirty years ago the last of the Fountaine collectors was fortunate 
enough to procure at a cost of £450 the finest work which he probably 
ever produced. This wondrous salver, whereon are depicted the Three 
Graces, after Marc Antonio's engraving, is resplendent with the lustrous 
colors which Giorgio is said to have invented, and the secret of which 
after the death of his son Cencio, was lost for three hundred years. 
Another dish, of the same so-called Raphael ware, has painted upon it 
with magnificent freedom, Apollo and Marsyas, the Feast of the Gods, 
and a nymph reclining ; while one plate has the Conversion of St. Paul, 
after Raphael. Most of the majolica, especially that collected by Sir 
Andrew himself, is in the pictorial style, and the scrolls and grotesques 
are in a decided minority amongst the best pieces. Many of these 
works are signed by the artists, and not a few dated, so that a study of 
them throws much light on the history of the majolica manufacture. Of 
the ‘‘Henri Deux” ware, now generally called faience a’ Viron, the 
Fountaine collection includes three of the finest specimens in existence. 
This ware was for a long time a mystery, but in 1862 a French gentle- 
man, M. Fillon, discovered that it was made at the Chateau d’Oiron by 
Francois Cherpentier and Jean Bernard. The pieces now to be seen in 
the King Street galleries are a candlestick of most beautiful execution, 
and two shaped vessels of somewhat uncertain use. The marvellous 
specimens of Palissy ware will be a revelation of power to those who 
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have seen only the ordinary specimens of his work in museums. Here 
are ewers and plates, beautifully modelled with figures in varied relief, 
surrounded with rich scroll-work, and glowing with rich colors under the 
brilliant glaze so characteristic of the old potter’s productions. It is not 
possible to say more than a few words of the extensive and dazzling 
array of enamels from the best artists of Limoges, tazze, ewers, plaques, 
etc. But they are, in all respects, the most important series in existence, 
illustrating as they do the whole history of the Limousin school of 
enamel workers. The most important of them is an oval plaque, 
painted for the Constable Anne, whose arms it bears, with the Feast of 
the Gods, after Raphael, and many portraits of the court of Henri II., 
a work almost beyond price. Before this magnificent collection falls be- 
neath the hammer it has been announced that a syndicate of gentlemen 
has subscribed more than £15,000 for the purpose of purchasing objects 
to be offered to the nation. These the Treasury will have the opportu- 
nity of acquiring without any advance on the price originally paid for 
them. i 

The circumstances that have brought about the sale of the superb 
pictures at Blenheim have been much canvassed in England, but here 
little can be said about them. However, it has seemed fit to the Duke 
of Marlborough to apply to the court, under the Settled Land Act, 1862, 
to be permitted to dispose of eleven pictures, the glory of his ancestral 
estate. These, pending the issue of the case, and there is little doubt it 
will terminate in his favor, he offered to the National Gallery for the sum 
of 350,000 guineas, which the Treasury considered excessive. What may 
be their real value in the market will be proved by the contest of the 
millionaires, should a fresh offer of the Duke’s be declined. But it is 
certain that no pecuniary value can adequately represent what will be 
lost to the National Gallery should the glorious ‘‘ Madonna dei Ansidei”’ 
be sacrificed. The English gallery has no work of Raphael that can be 
compared to this, and the nation that secures it will have a possession 
that cannot be overrated. The Blenheim gallery, too, has a work of 
unique interest in Vandyck’s equestrian portrait of Charles I., one of the 
most magnificent works of the master of Antwerp. Nor can much less 
be said for the two selected Rubens pictures, where the painter is at his 
very best, one being the ‘‘ family portrait’ of himself, Helena Fourment 
and their infant child, which the city of Brussels presented to the first 
Duke of Marlborough, while the other is a portrait of Helena Fourment 
alone. Besides several other Rubens paintings, amongst the selected 
number is ‘‘ La Fornarina,”’ variously attributed to Raphael and Sebas- 
tiano del Piombo, a work of great power and excellence. 

The Leigh Court collection, which will fall under the hammer on the 
28th of this month, is the property of Sir Philip Miles, whose house, near 
Bristol, it has long rendered a place of pilgrimage. The West of Eng- 
land thus is about to lose one of its attractions, through the decree of the 
High Court of Justice, which has permitted the sale of the collection of 
pictures at Leigh. Its chief painting is ‘The Miraculous Conversion of 
St. Paul,” a gorgeous vision of the Almighty striking Saul and his men to 
the dust, where the majestic touch of Rubens is at its mightiest. The 
collection has also a small Raphael predella panel, from the church of 
St. Antonio at Perugia, which is of great beauty; and it has a fine Titian, 
“Venus and Adonis,” said by some to be a replica by a later artist. The 
two Claudes, ‘“‘ The Landing of A®neas in Italy”’ and “The Sacrifice to 
Apollo” are of surpassing excellence and of a time when the great Lor- 
rainer was almost at his greatest; for, though by the dates they were 
painted when he was verging on octogenarian years, yet they lack noth- 
ing of that breadth and repose, of that sense of atmosphere and motion, 
which characterized him at his prime. Though the Leigh Court collec- 
tion is not fully equal to the gallery of Blenheim, there are many other 
pictures which, if space permitted, it would be well to mention. 

But I have endeavored briefly to indicate the rich store of works of 
art which the English market holds, three collections, which, by an ex- 
traordinary coincidence, are to be dispersed at the same time. It is not 
too much to say that the world watches with the deepest interest the fate 
of these works of its greatest men. It is some consolation to know that 
from private galleries, where, though liberally shown, they have been 
virtually lost, many of them will find places in public collections, where 
they will remain for future years for the benefit and teaching of the peo- 
ple. Nevertheless there are many who will regret that Narford, and Blen- 
heim, and Leigh Court will be named henceforth with Strawberry-hill, 
Stowe and Clewer, rather than with those ancestral places which yet re- 
tain their artistic attractions. How long they retain them it is difficult to 
say, for now that a legal way has been discovered of disposing of heir- 
looms, and turning them to pecuniary good, little comfort or assurance 
of security can be drawn from experience. However, a walk through 
South Kensington Museum, which grows in richness every day, will 
show to what an extent the public collections benefit by great art sales. 
Here, now, are the chief gems of all the great collections, combined with 
artistic treasures from every nation, and an inspection of these is the 
greatest treat that London affords. JoHN LEYLAND. 








REVIEWS. 


THE CRIME OF Henry VANE. A Study with a Moral. By J.S., of 
Dale, author of ‘‘Guerndale.’”’ Pp. 206. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

HE “study ”’ in this work is more apparent than the ‘ moral.’” The 
case of the hero is made the subject of a psychological investigation, 
minute and exhaustive, after the manner of Mr. Henry James and his 





school. Vane’s first disappointment in love, his early poverty, from 
which he soon mounts to wealth, the successive bereavements which de- 
prive him of kindred and friends, are all rapidly sketched. Then comes 
his first meeting with a pretty J@ss Thomas, and from this point the 
detail of events and the analysis of sentiments become microscopically 
minute. Vane would, yet would not love this pretty maid, and he 
“stands off and on,” in a manner worthy of Captazn Bunsby, during two 
long years. All this while no shadow of a crime appears on the horizon ; 
the reader begins to hope there will be none, in spite of the title. Atlast 
Vane decides to propose, does the deed, is held in probation for three 
months, and finally rejected in favor of another suitor. And now, with 
the suddenness of a sky-rocket, comes the crime. Its narration only 
occupies one line and a half; and in the interest of the author it shall not 
be further revealed here. 

This book has the merits and the defects of its qualities, such as are 
already indicated. The character of Vane is superabundantly analyzed ; 
that of the fair A@/ss Thomas is more doubtfully indicated. There are 
some clever society sketches, notably the scenes at the fashionable. 
watering-place of ‘‘ Lake Cinerea,’”’ which are as caustically true to a 
very unlovely phase of American life as anything that has been done by 
the most ungenial of our Europeanized social critics. As in the case of 
Mr. Henry James, the point of view chosen by the censor is a French 
one. The harmless American romances read by the girls at their sum- 
mer watering-place, are condemned as really more immoral than the 
most improper French novels, because “ the strengh of crime implies the 
strength of virtue, but the negation of both is hoplessness.”” Vane has 
‘the Parisian’s contempt for flirting with young girls. Ina flirtation with 
married women, he thought, there were at least possibilities, and the 
flirtations were not so hopelessly silly.’’ Such expoundings of Parisian 
moralities show us that we have still much to learn; but it is not the 
fault of ‘J. S., of Dale,’ and company if we are not soon taught. 


PHcaeBE. A novel. By the author of ‘‘ Rutledge.’’ Pp. 322. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Dullness has never been an attribute of the novels of this author, and 
the present specimen by no means fails in lack of interest in spite of its 
rather unpromising theme. The P/e@de of the title rdle appears in its 
pages as a young woman who has married too late to save her reputa- 
tion, a half-educated and under-bred girl entering a family much superior 
to her in culture and station, with not even a pure fame to offset her 
other disadvantages. From such premises much trouble must be ex- 
pected to follow, and troubles there are in plenty, but they are curiously 
disconnected from the dominant cause indicated. fede is ill at ease 
with her new relatives, but chiefly because she is unaccustomed to society 
talk, stylish dresses, and dinners in courses. The young husband and 
wife quarrel, but only as other rash and wrong-headed young people 
might do. The family of Barry come under a social cloud, but this is 
apparently as much owing to their temporary money troubles as to a 
shocked decorum in their neighbors. Finally, Phebe passes through a 
religious crisis from which the element of repentance for her special 
wrong-doing appears to be quite left out. It must be wondered at that 
the author should have chosen to load her heroine with that particular 
ignominy, it being so unneeded as the motive of the book. Without it, 
she would appear an innocent, warm-hearted, hasty-tempered creature, 
as lovable as provoking. It is certainly objectionable to have such 
themes obtruded in a work of fiction, when neither moral nor artistic 
necessity commands or even excuses their presence. 


THE GROUNDS OF THEISTIC AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF. By George P. 
Fisher, D.D., LL. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale Col- 
lege. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1883. 

This is a work of conspicuous merit. Christianity has no stronger 
apologist in our country, at the present moment, than Professor Fisher. 
Prominence is given to those topics which possess the greatest interest to 
persons who are wrestling with the modern objections to Christianity. 
Though no topic is handled exhaustively, yet the volume will doubtless 
prove helpful to many for whom it is specially designed. In the open- 
ing chapter, the author discusses the subject of the personality of God 
and man. He maintains that the two beliefs are associated; the essen- 
tials of personality are next described, the theories of necessity and deter- 
minism are also reviewed, the consciousness of moral law, the origin of 
religion, followed by a criticism of Herbert Spencer’s views on the sub- 
ject. The second chapter is a discussion of the several arguments for 
the being of God. One of the most interesting chapters in the work is a 
review of the principal ante-theistic theories, pantheism, positivism, ma- 
terialism and agnosticism. With respect to the materialistic theory, he 
declares that it is “self-destructive. If opinion is merely a product of 
the molecular motion of nervous substance on what ground is one opin- 
ion preferred to another?’ The author's remark on the subject of ag- 
nosticism are very acute and timely. Just now this is the most fashion- 
able form of skepticism, and has many friends. Regarding agnosticism 
as the sum of human experience, Professor Fisher declares that ‘‘it is im- 
possible for the agnostic to limit his knowledge to experience, and to 
reject as unverified the implications of experience, without abandoning 
nearly all that he holds true. If he sticks to his principle, his creed will 
be a short one. Consciousness is confined to the present moment. I am 
conscious of remembering an experience in the past. This conscious- 
ness as a present fact I cannot deny without a contradiction. But how 
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do I know that the object of the recollection—be it a thought, or feeling, 
or experience of any sort—ever had a reality? How dol know any- 
thing past, or that there is a past? Now, memory is necessary to the 
comparison of sensations, to reasoning, to our whole mental life. Yet to 
believe in memory is to transcend experience.”” The book is a kind of 
vade-mecum from which many a condensed and weighty argument can 
be drawn in defense of Christianity. A. S. B. 


SERMONS TO THE SPIRITUAL Man. By William G. T. Shedd, D. D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. Pp. viii and 419. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Dr. Shedd is one of the last survivors of the little group of Coleridge 

students, that gathered around Dr. James Marsh, of Middlebury, (Vt.), 
in the earlier half of the present century, and went out from that 
Academy to spread the seeds of a profounder philosophy, a truer criti- 
cism anda more thoughtful theology. Besides editing the American 
edition of Coleridge’s works, and making some translations from the 
German, Dr. Shedd has done original work of permanent value. His 
‘History of Christian Doctrine’’ was the first work in this field by an 
American scholar; and if it showed that its author’s researches and 
interest lay in a limited field of doctrinal history, it also showed that in 
that field he had done admirable work. In 1871 he published a series 
of ‘‘Sermons to the Natural Man,” which at once attracted attention by 
the downrightness and thoroughness of their application of his Calvin- 
istic theology to the life and theories of our day. This he now supple- 
ments with another series : ‘‘Sermons to the Spiritual Man.”’ Like the 
first series, these sermons are the work of a professor of theology. They 
are not such as Dr. Shedd would find time to prepare for ordinary pul- 
pit use, if he were a pastor. They are therefore essays, rather than ser- 
mons. Their elaboration is nota defect, in this view. There is room 
for very different sorts of sermons. Those of Dr. Shedd will find readers 
who will relish the thoroughness of his discussions, more than the lighter 
and passing treatment of the same subjects which is usual. 

When we pass from the form to the substance of these discourses, 
we are challenged by the classification of mankind, which is implied in 
the title, and which runs through the volume. The terms ‘ natural 
man’’ and “spiritual man” are Pauline, but does the Apostle use them 
as describing two classes of men, or as descriptive of two elements which 
co-exist in every man? We think the latter, and we also think that some 
of the most important moral distinctions in the New Testament are ig- 
nored, if we do not see that the lines of moral discrimination it recog- 
nizes run, not between sorts and classes of men, but through every man. 
The ‘‘natural man”’ of Paul is the ‘‘ baser self’’ of Matthew Arnold; the 
‘spiritual man’’ of the Apostle is the ‘‘ better self’’ of his interpreter. 
It is true that Dr. Shedd speaks in these sermons to men in whom there 
isa sinfulness still left, though not dominant in their lives. But the applica- 
tion of the term ‘‘ spiritual man”’ to any distinct class of mankind is both 
unscriptural and unsafe., It leads on to a subtle kind of Pharisaism—to 
speaking of believers as though they were a special kind of men, and of 
unbelievers as though they were left under a lower and less exacting rule 
than was imposed upon these others. This fallacy seems to us to run 
through very much writing upon theology in America, and to be a serious 
obstacle to the recognition of the breadth of the Gospel message. Thus 
it makes Dr. Shedd say that God is not the Father of evil men in the 
sense He is of the good, and indeed (if we understand our author,) He 
is not such in any sense worth speaking of. The habit of speaking of 
Him as ‘‘the Father of all men”’ seems to hold its ground out of defer- 
ence to the Apostle, rather than because anything in the nature of things 
corresponds to it. 

We cannot enter upon an analysis of these sermons, but we may say 
that they exhibit on every page the rigorous logic of a master of the Cal- 
vinistic theology, and the exercise of a powerful understanding in dealing 
with the greatest themes of human thought. RK. EF. ? 


BEETHOVEN'S NINE SYMPHONIES. Analytical Essays by Sir George 
Grove, D.C. L., President of the Royal College of Music, London. 
With an Introduction by the Author, anda Preface by George Hen- 
schel. Boston: George H. Ellis. 

There is perhaps only one way in which analytical criticisms or de- 
scriptions of a musical composition should be written, and that is in the 
manner chosen by Sir George Grove in the little book before us; for in 
addition to the very interesting historical data relating to each of the nine 
symphonies, there are numerous musical illustrations, exemplifying sub- 
ject and treatment. The book is in this regard necessarily technical, 
despite the author’s disclaimer that the essays ‘‘are not written for musi- 
cians, or for those who are familiar with the structure of orchestral 
pieces.” 

The desire to add to sur knowledge of the work and the methods of 
the great masters is anaturalone. A great poem, picture or symphony— 
a master-work in any field of art—speaks to us with more or less im- 
pressiveness according to our endowment. What one brings has much 
to do with what one carries away. Andastothe Beethoven symphonies, 
the longer and more patient the study of these works, the greater the 
marvel at the wondrous tone-structures in which with every hearing new 
beauties are revealed, while those already familiar seem to acquire an 
added charm. 

To those who are able to take part in a four-hand piano arrangement of 
the symphonies (in which, as in a skilfully-engraved copy of a great oil- 
painting, one gratefully accepts the drawing without the color) the essays 





will prove of special value, in that they will help to a better understand- 
ing of the greatest compositions known to musicians. Of course, it may 
be objected that one who thoroughly enjoys a Beethoven symphony will 
hardly care to translate the manner or the measure of his enjoyment into 
spoken or written language. He may even tell you that so long as he 
can ear the music, you may, to your heart's content, write criticisms and 
analytical essays, and read them, too, if you will. Still, there is a vazson 
a’ etre for books written in the sensible, self-contained style of the one 
under notice, and even the Beethoven enthusiast who, like the rest of us, 
would rather hear good music well played than read about it, will now 
and then be able to profit by consulting its pages. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 

E have here (‘‘ Wit, Wisdom and Philosophy of Jean Paul Fred. 
Richter.’’ Edited by Giles P. Hawley. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls), a volume of selections. The humor, the satire, the pathos and 
the real strength of Jean Paul have won for him a place in literature 
which he holds more by the force of tradition than by any present popu- 
lar appreciation. Especially is this true among the readers of English 
translations. It is charged by Carlyle of all others, that ‘‘ probably there 
is not in any modern language so intricate a writer’ and translation in- 
creases these difficulties. Translation is not however the only difficulty 
with which the compiler had to contend. Wealth of material was itself a 
more serious trouble, but Mr. Hawley has made a judicious selection 
mingling with maxims and epigrams, selections long enough to give 
some idea of his author’s style. He has also furnished a systematic ar- 

rangement and a careful index. 


‘A Hard Heart,” translated from the German of Golo Raimund, by 
S. H. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.), has the sort of interest usually 
pertaining to the fictions of this author, an interest of story, rather than of 
development of character. The plot is of a regulation type, but suffi- 
ciently well managed. The English of the translation is not impeccable, 
but its faults do not interfere with the clear rendering of the meaning of 
the original, and it will make a pleasant volume for summer reading. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


R. GEORGE W. CABLE has left New Orleans for the North, and 

will stay at Simsbury, Conn., where he will employ the summer in 

his literary work, of which he has a great deal onhand. He will prepare 

a series of papers on facts in Louisiana history and a series of sketches 

on the Acadians in Louisiana, in harmony with his ‘‘ Creole Days.’’ It 

is also stated that he contemplates going abroad, to be absent a year or 
more. 


Messrs. Thayer, Merriam & Co., Philadelphia, publish a life of Mr. 
Blaine, by Mr. W. R. Balch, of this city, whose life of Garfield, pub- 
lished in 1880, had so large asale both then and after the tragical events 
of 1881. 


Lippincott’s Magazine for July is a particularly pleasant summer 
number. The article on Life in the Courland province of Russia,—the 
first of two papers on the subject,—is something quite fresh and interest- 
ing ; while Frank Bellew’s Recollections of Emerson supply so many en- 
taining bits of information about the Concord philosopher that they have 
been copied in all directions. Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford makes 
what is nominally a story, ‘‘At the Princess Ida’s,”’ but really discusses 
the question whether a girl should marry a man much below her ideal, 
—giving us to understand that her judgment is in the negative. 

Mr. Hugh Conway’s story, ‘‘ Called Back,” is one of the great hits of 
the year, or of many years. Nearly 100,000 copies, it is said, have been 
sold since the book was first published about eight months ago. 
Good and new names for novels are admittedly scarce. The climax 
of invention, as far as we have observed, is ‘‘ Transported from the 
Woods to the Place of Culture,’’ which is the title of a serial novel by 
Paul Drayton now publishing in 7e Evening Cad/, a Philadelphia jour- 
nal. The first two volumes of the edition de luxe, of “ Pepys’ 
Diary ’’ have appeared, and the remaining volumes will be issued at the 
rate of two a month. Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., are the publishers. 


Dr. Daniel Sanders, who has already done such good service to the 
German language with his dictionaries, is about to issue a fresh one, in 
which German equivalents, ancient or newly manufactured, will be 
given to all those words hitherto in current use in Germany which are 
derived from foreign, and especially from French sources. This is in 
harmony with the new form of patriotism in vogue in Germany, which is 
especially encouraged by Dr. Stephan, the Postmaster-General, who will 
not even permit the use of words commonly employed by civilized na- 
tions, such as poste restante. 


Colonel John Hay’s long announced biography of Lincoln, which is 
now going to the press, is to bear the title ‘‘ President Lincoln : the Story 
of his Life and Labors.”’ Messrs. Hubbard Bros., Philadelphia, have 
in press a ‘“‘ Campaign Life of James G. Blaine,” by his intimate friend 
H. J. Ramsdell, the Washington journalist, with one of General Logan 
by Ben. Perley Poore———Lyon G. Tyler, of the Richmond bar, a son 
of President Tyler has ready and will publish at once by subscription, 
‘* Letters and Times of the Tylers,” in two volumes. The work includes 
the biographies of Governor Tyler of Virginia, and his son, the president, 
and will contain many unpublished letters from eminent men, as well as 
speeches, etc. 
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A Life of the Confederate General Pillow is called “ Hands Full of 
Honey.” —Messrs. Wilson & McCormick, of Glasgow, have in the 
press a work by Mr. James Deas, entitled ‘“‘ The Clyde.” It will contain 
a chart of the river.— A new edition of G. H. Lewes’ ‘‘ Goethe ”’ is to 
be brought out in London.———It is a mistake that Lord Brabourne has 
found nearly 200 letters of Jane Austen. The number found is about 
100.— “Tobacco Talk and Smokers’ Gossip ”’ is a new English mis- 
cellany of fact and anecdote relating to the “great plant”’ in all its forms 
and uses. 


The translation of Queen Victoria’s new book into Gaelic has been 
entrusted by Her Majesty to Miss Mary Mackellar, the Gaelic poetess. 
McPherson's ‘‘ Hand-book of Politics for 1884’ is announced for 
publication in August by James J. Chapman. It will cover the period 
from August 9, 1882, to the adjournment of Congress, and particular 
attention is given in it to the history of tariff enactments. 


Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames Hudson is suffering from partial paralysis, 
and her physicians have forbidden her all literary effort. The 
Libraire Garnier (Paris) has published a new edition of the works of 
Machiavelli, with a hitherto unpublished portrait. The Libraire des 
Bibliophiles has issued a translation of ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’’ with etch- 
ings by Lalauze. The same house has collected in one volume all the 
discourses pronounced at the recent inauguration of the monument to 
Alexander Dumas at Paris. Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls have put 
forth a second edition of Tourgeneff’s ‘‘Mumu, and the Diary of a Su- 
perfluous Man.”’ Errors have been corrected, and a new introduction 
furnished by the translator. 























Perhaps the most singular curiosity in the book world is a volume that 
belongs to the family of the Prince de Ligne, and is now in France. It 
is entitled “The Passion of Christ,” and is neither written nor printed. 
Every letter of the text is cut out of a leaf, and being interleaved with 
the blue paper, itis as easily read as the best print. The laborand patience 
bestowed in its completion must have been excessive, especially when 
the precision and minuteness of the letters are considered. The general 
execution in every respect is indeed admirable, and the volume is of the 
most delicate and costly kind. Rudolph II., of Germany, offered for it, 
in 1640, 11,000 ducats, which was probably equal to 60,000 at this day. 
‘The most remarkable circumstance connected with this literary treasure 
is that it bears the royal arms of England, but when it was in that coun- 
try and by whom owned has never been ascertained. 


Two of the most successful novels of the season are ‘‘ The Giant’s 
Robe,” by Mr. Anstey, and “A Roman Singer,” by Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford. Each has gone into a second edition. The popularity 
of both the English royal books is apparent. The twenty-first thousand 
of ‘‘More Leaves”’ is now issuing in London and Mr. Mudie has added 
another five hundred to the two thousand he had already in circulation 
of ‘The Princess Alice's Letters.” The final volume of the Metter- 
nich Memoirs has appeared in Germany. It continues the story of the 
Prince’s flight from Vienna in March, 1848. The 300th anniversary 
of the first translation of the whole Bible into the Icelandic language is 
to be duly celebrated at Reykjavik, where the first illustrated monthly in 
the Vernacular is shortly to be published. The Turkish Ambassa- 
dor, Musurus Pasha, whose translation of the ‘‘Inferno’”’ of Dante into 
modern Greek, a few years since was received with much interest, is 
about to publish a Greek translation of the ‘ Purgatorio.” (Cour. 
Putnam's Sons have in preparation a limited edition of the works of 
Alexander Hamilton. It will be edited by Henry Cabot Lodge. 

















Henry C. Work, who died at Hartford, Conn., about three weeks 
ago, was a printer at the outbreak of the Rebellion. He was inspired 


by the stirring events of that period to musical composition, and his 
songs, most of them relating to the war, became very popular. He 


composed ‘‘ Kingdom Coming,”’ ‘‘Come Home, Father,” ‘‘ Marching 
Through Georgia,” ‘‘Wake, Nicodemus,” ‘“ Babylon is Fallen,” and 
various other songs of similar grade. Of late years Mr. Work’s life had 
been uneventful, his musical talent apparently having become ex- 
hausted ; at his death he had passed almost out of notice. Messrs. 
S. W. Green's Son has published a handiwork of reference called ‘‘ The 
Friend of All—A Cyclopedia of Practical Information.” It is edited by 
Charles M. Green and is abundantly illustrated. Messrs. A. C. 
Armstrong & Sons announce a very attractive edition of Edgar Allan 
Poe, which they propose to issue in the early Fall. It will include the 
complete works, and will be in six crown 8vo volumes, from new plates, 
and illustrated with etchings and a new portrait of the poet. Messrs. 
Armstrong express their intention of making this the standard library 
edition of Poe. 


The Life of Frederick Maurice, heretofore noticed, has begun to 
cause inquiry as to his writings. There have been republished in this 
country his ‘‘ Kingdom of Christ’? (New York, 1843,); his ‘‘ Religions of 
the World and Their Relations to Christianity ’’ (Boston, 1848) ; his 
‘‘Nine Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer ”’ (Philadelphia, 1848, and Boston, 
1872); his ‘‘ Theological Essays’’ (New York, 1853); his pamphlet ‘On 
the Word ‘Eternal’ '’ (New York, 1853); his ‘‘ Prophets and Kings of 
the Old Testament’ (Boston, 1853); his ‘‘ Hope for Mankind ”’ (Boston, 
1868); and his ‘Unity of the New Testament" (London, 1854). The 








last is published at the instance of an American association of his ad- 
mirers, whose formation was zealously promoted by the venerable Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody of Cambridge. 





Rev. William Gaskill, of Manchester, England, who had been a Uni- 
tarian pastor in that city for a long period, died a fortnight since, aged 
80. He was the husband of Mrs. Gaskill, the author of ‘ Ruth,” 
“Mary Barton” and other popular books. 


A Dane notices in Scandinavia the curious difference between the 
orose writings of Danish authors and their poetical works. ‘‘While a 
poet like Oehlen-schleger,”’ he says, ‘‘composed epics of a value 
scarcely equalled in German literature, and only surpassed in English 
literature by works like Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost’ and Tennyson's ‘ Idyls 
of the King,’ the same author’s prose writings are in a style which would 
hardly be tolerated in the composition of an American schoolboy of fif- 
teen years; John Ludvig Heiberg expressed the ideas of Hegel's phil- 
osophy better in the form of poetry than in his essays on philosophy. 
The influence of the German language is evident in these works, which 
all suffer from long-winded and unclear sentences.” 


The most interesting object in the wonderful bibliographical collection 
of Herr Klemm, of Dresden, just exhibited at Berlin, is a copy, on 
parchment, of Gutenberg’s edition of the 42-line ‘‘ Biblia Sacra Vulgata,”’ 
(Mayence 1450-53), also called the Mazarine Bible, this being among the 
eight parchment copies still extant, the only one containing miniature 
illustrations not only, but being, besides, complete in 641 leaves. For 
this copy offers of $20,000 have frequently been made from London. A 
collection of ‘Lutherana,”’ including Luther’s own hymn book and 
autograph, and Gutenberg'’s first printing press, are objects of particular 
attraction. The receipts from admissions go to the German Booksellers’ 
Relief Society. 

So manful an effort has been made in the previous issues of Shahes- 


periana that we may say with candor that the number for June is not up 
to the high mark it has set for itself and to which its readers have become 


accustomed. The table of contents is meagre and not particularly inter- 
esting. Apart from a brief instalment of Dr. Norris's ‘ Portraits of 


Shakespeare’’ (and the best parts of that series have by this time been 
worked out) there are but two articles of importance—a vindication of 
“ Titus Andronicus” by L. M. Griffiths, and ‘Annals of Ben Jonson,” 
by F. G. Fleay,—both of which are rather heavy. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Miss LuDINGTON’s SISTER: A ROMANCE OF IMMORTALITY. 
lamy. Pp. 260. $1.25. James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 
Coates, Philadelphia.) 

Tue Diet QUESTION, GIVING THE REASON Wuy. By Susanna W. Dodds, 
M.D. Pp. 100. $0.25. Fowler & Wells Co., New York. 

THE CounTEss OF MONTE Cristo: A NoveL. Pp. 274. $1.00. T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia. 

FRYDOLIN’s MysTICAL MARRIAGE. From the G-rman of Adolph Wilbrandt, by 
Clara Bell. Pp. 241. $0.90. William 5. Gottsberger, New York. (J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

MAN, WoMAN AND CHILD. By M. J. Savage. Pp. 211. 
Ellis, Boston. (J.B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Miss Nancy. Pp. 264. David McKay, Philadelphia. 

L’EVANGELISTE. By Alphonse Daudet. Translated by Mary Neal Sherwood. 
Pp. 304. $1. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 

PICTURES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER. By John Leech. Pp. 92. $0.30. (Parch- 
ment Paper Series.) D. Appleton & Co., New York. (Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia. ) 


By Edward Bel- 
(Porter & 


$1.00. George H. 








ART NOTES. 


R. JOSEPH PENNELL recently sailed for Europe, intending to spend 
the summer in Switzerland, and then to resume the work in Venice 
which he so successfully entered upon last autumn. The present journey 
may be considered a bridal trip, as Mr. Pennell was united in marriage with 
Miss E. Robins of this city immediately before setting out. Mrs. Pennell is 
the niece of Mr. Charles G. Leland, and has been a frequent contributor 
to THE AMERICAN. Messrs. Frederick Keppel & Co., New York, 
are issuing a portfolio of Mr. Pennell’s large-plate etchings, which will 
aid in further establishing the high repute he has attained in this walk of 
art. The collection includes examples of his work in the several recent 
ventures which have brought his name conspicuously before the public ; 
the scenes in Philadelphia and vicinity, the New Orleans and Lower 
Mississippi illustrations, the Venetian episode, and several studies ‘‘ un- 
attached,” soto speak. These plates fairly illustrate the bent of this 
artists’s genius and the direction of his development so far. They show 
his quick appreciation of the picturesque, his assured judgment in ren- 
dering the essential and significant features of his subject, a quality that 
is of prime value to the painter-etcher, and they also give ample proof of 
his facility of execution, his accurate drawing, and strength of composi- 
tion. Messrs. Keppel & Co. will publish another collection of Mr. Pen- 
nell’s drawings in the fall, including possibly some of the studies to be 
made this summer. A rare honor for so young an artist is to be accorded 
in England by the publication of a series of Mr. Pennell’s Venetian 
studies in conjunction with Mr. Seymour Haden’s work in the same 
field. 
Mr. Charles W. Slack, chairman of the art committee of the Massa- 


chusetts Charitable Mechanics’ Association, has received notice of sev- 
eral contributions to the fifteenth annual exhibition of the association 
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from Philadelphia painters, apart from those furnished by the Art Union. 
The most important of these contributions is Mr. H. T. Cariss’ historic 
picture of ‘‘ Washington administering the first oath of allegiance to his 
generals at Valley Forge.”’ It is safe to predict that this work will attract 
marked attention in New England. Mr. Thomas B. Craig will be repre- 
sented by a landscape on the Manasquan, and Mr. James B. Sword by 
a Newport coast scene. Mr. George Wright will send a steamer picture, 
and Mr. N. H. Trotter his “Fifty Years Ago.” 


The directors of the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial 
Art, have purchased the premises No. 1336 Spring Garden Street, for the 
accommodation of the classes heretofore held at 1709 Chestnut Street. 
The building is large and well located, has a good northern exposure ana 
will give room enough for the present needs of the classes. The neces- 
sary alterations will be made during the summer, and it is expected that the 
place will be made ready for occupation next autumn. The school has 
been hampered by lack of suitable accommodation and as it has made good 
progress in spite of unfavorable conditions, its friends have strong hope 
that in the new situation it will grow and flourish still more abundantly. It 
is a State institution, intended for the benefit of the entire commonwealth, 
and it is greatly to be desired that it should attain a position where it 
would command State support without having to ask for it. Another ad- 
vantage to be contemplated in the growth of the school is that it will pres- 
ently be strong enough to attract and absorb the several minor institu- 
tions organized to further the same purposes. These scattered endeavors 
should be united, and the money, energy and skill devoted to their sepa- 
rate interests should be aggregated under one competent management. 
If England has but one South Kensington, surely Philadelphia does not 
need to support half a dozen schools of industrial art. The promoters of 
integral education see plainly enough that the effort to maintain the 
existing separate schools is a waste of force, but the difficulty so far has 
been to unite them in our homogeneous body. The direct way to accom- 
plish that result is to give one institution such a lead that the others will 
be attracted to it. : 


The annual circular of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
recently issued has been misunderstood by some of the public prints, in 
its announcements respecting this matter of industrial art education. The 
course of instruction at the Academy is based on the study of the human 
figure. The Academy does not undertake to follow the pupils very 
closely with technical teaching but rather offers them opportunities and 
facilities for study with the advantages of criticism by competent masters, 
and courses of lectures by professors of high standing. These tenders 
are made first to those whose purpose it is to become artists. A subordi- 
nate object is to reach the students of the industrial art schools and 
others who may desire to perfect themselves in the study of the human 
figure, but the distinct stipulation is made that the technical training of 
such students as artisans must be sought elsewhere. The offer of the ad- 
vantages of the Academy,to those who wish to become skilled artisans in 
lithography, designing, photography, etc., has given rise to the misap- 
prehension that industrial art studies are to be added to the curriculum. 
Such is not the case; the Academy classes as heretofore will be con- 
fined to the study of the figure. The school year begins the first Mon- 
day in October and communications should be addressed to H.C. 
Whipple, curator. 


Mr. John Newton Mappin has bequeathed to the city of Sheffield 
some hundred and fifty paintings. Among those represented are Con- 
stable, Cox, old Crome, Copley, Fielding, Landseer, Morland, Naysmith, 
David Roberts, Stanfield, Turner, Orchardson, Faed, Millais, Muckley, 
Boughton, Clays, Dansaert, Frere, Erskine Nicol, Pettie, Creswick and 
Rosa Bonheur. In addition £15,000 is willed for the purpose of building 
an art gallery for the works. It has been decided that this gallery shall 
be an annex of the Western Museum. 


Few fine art committees have been so speedily successful as the 
committee for erecting a statue to Beranger. An appeal to M. Coquelin 
resulted in two matinees at which the famous comedian, assisted by 
Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt and other professional friends, more than made 
up the deficit——The South Kensington Museum is about to receive 
an important collection of English porcelain, pottery and Battersea 
enamels. Lady Charlotte Schreiber has presented to the museum the 
valuable series of specimens, some thousands in number, which she and 
the late Mr. Charles Schreiber had brought together from all parts of 
England and the Continent. All the best varieties of English china 
are represented in this collection. The collection also contains 
numerous examples of the curious white salt-glazed ware. To these 
Lady Schreiber has added her complete collection of Battersea enamels, 
together with rare specimens of old English glass. 





The Sa/on closed on Friday the 2oth ult. The Prix du Salon was 
awarded to M. Paul Alexandre Alfred Leroy, a pupil of Cabanel, for his 
‘ Portrait” and “‘ Mordecai.’” M. Leroy received sixteen out of thirty 
votes. The Traveling scholarships, of 2,000 f. each, were voted as fol- 
lows :—Painting—MM. Dinet, Georges Claude and Surand; sculpture— 
MM. Steiner, Pepin, Dampt and Corbel, and architecture—MM. Malliart 
and Gagey.—The exhibition of Meissonier’s works in Paris comprises 
145 frames, in which are a more considerable number of pictures, studies 
and drawings. ‘The success of the exhibition, the Atheneum says, has 
surpassed the highest expectations, 





Designs are rapidly nearing completion of the ‘“ Lalla Rookh” that 
Messrs. Estes & Lauriat are preparing forthe autumn. Some of the best 
figure artists are at work upon the book. The city of Hanover, Ger- 
many, has received a bequest of a library of 10,000 volumes, besides 
80,000 pictures, engravings, drawings, etc., 5,000 ancient gold coins, and 
many other valuable objects. The prospectus for the New England 
Institute Art Year Book has been issued, and the volume promises to be 
a specimen of bookmaking in its line, hitherto unexcelled in this country. 

An exhibition of the works of Delacroix, is to be held in the 
rooms of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris. The government has agreed to 
lend all its examples of the master, except those in the Louvre. 
M. and Mme. de d’Aubiniere have been holding an exhibition of their 
works in a Chicago gallery. 








Monumental sculpture seems to be flourishing abroad. No fewer 
than 82 “‘projects’’ (designs) have been sent in competition for the me- 
morial to Gambetta. On the Ist ult. was inaugurated at Milan the 
monument to General Medici, the companion in arms of Garibaldi, and 
at Turin that erected to the memory of the patriot Guiseppe La Farina. 

The city of Zurich is to erect a monument to Alfred [scher, the 
Zurich statesman, to whom in great part is due the construction of the 
St. Gothard line. The sculptor will be Richard Kiszling. The 
equestrian statue of General Dufour, executed in Paris by M. Lanz, was 
unveiled at Geneva on the 2d of last month. 





One of the largest art incomes of last season in this country is that of 

J. G. Brown, who made $20,000 in the just closed ‘ art year.” Miss 
Lydia Ely, superintendent of the art department of the Milwaukee Ex- 
hibition, has received from the East the promise of a fine collection of 
works. The authorities at Vienna have decided to form a museum 
of casts analogous to those in the Trocadero and at South Kensington. 
The Yorkshire Fine Arts Society, established at Leeds seven years 

ago, has suspended its operations sve dze. There was a guarantee fund 
ot about £6,500, and a ‘‘call” of 50 per cent. realized £2,918. After 
payment of all accounts the committee have returned to the guarantors 
4s. 6d. in the pound. The Berlin Academy of Arts keeps its Cen- 
tennial next year and intends to hold a jubilee exhibition of works by all 
painters who have been members of the academy during the century. 











NEWS SUMMARY. 

ForREIGN.—The conference of the five powers upon the Egyptian question 
met in London on the 28th ult., at the Foreign Cffice. All the plenipotentiaries 
were present, including Couut Karolyi, !o1 Austria; Count von Munster, for Ger- 
many; Senator Waddington, for France; Cnevalier Nigra, tor Ltaly ; Musurus 


Pasha, for Turkey, and the Right Hon. Hugh C. Childers, Chancellor of the 
British Exchequer, and Earl Granville, British Secretary of State for Foreign 


Affairs. England alone had two representatives present. Earl Granville brietiy 
stated the financial proposals to be considered. ‘This Conference then adjourned 
to allow the finance experts to examine the proposals. The date of the next 
meeting has not been fixed, In the House of Commons on the 3oth ult, 
Mr. Gladstone moved that the vote of censure of the Government’s Egyptian 
policy be given precedence of all other business. The motion was defeated by a 
vote of 190 to 148. The rejection of Mr. Gladstone’s motion was wholly unex- 
pected. Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues in the Government voted with the 
Conservatives in order to allow the debate on the vote of censure to take place as 
soon as possible. The news from Toulon and Marseilles in regard to the 
cholera leaves not a doubt but that it is Asiatic cholera. Austria and Hungary 
have been ordered to maintain a strict inspection of all arriving mails from the 
South of France and Algiers, to prevent the spread of the scourge. 
The Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Company wiil discontinue tlie running of 
vessels outward to London and Bombay for the present, owing to the outbreak of 
cholera. The reports of the fall of Berber are officially confirmed. Berber 
was surprised by the rebels at daybreak, May 26th, and after much fighting Hussein 
Pascha Khalifa, Governor of Berber, surrendered. A massacre of the inhabitants 
followed. ‘The women and children were spared and a few men escaped. 
Despatches from Hanoi state that 4,000 Chinese regulars, who were provided with 
artillery, entrenched themselves at Langson, in violation of the treaty, and attacked 
the French forces on the 23d ult., as they were on the march, killing seven and 
wounding 42. General Négrier at once set out with reinforcements. General 
Millot teley:aphs that the French troops numbered 700 men and were on their 
way to Langson. Though so greatly outnumbered they routed the Chinese. 
Among thse lost by the French were two officers. It is reported that 
Admiral Cuurbet has been instructed to demand a public apology of China, as 
well as an indemnity for the violation of the treaty by the Chinese ut Langson, and 
that in case China refuses to grant this, the French fleet will bombard the Chinese 
cities. At the Pan-Presbyterian Council, at Beltast,on the Ist inst.,a lengthy 
discussion took place on temperance in Great Britain and America. 
There was a discussion of Germany’s colonial policy in the Reichstag on the 28th 
ult., in connection with the consideration of the proposed treaty of commerce with 
Corea and the biil providing for the subvention of colonial steamshp lines. 
Prince Bismarck during the course of his remarks, said: “ Our relations with France 
are as confidential and amicable as with any other country. There exists com- 
plete trust in reciprocal treatment and in vur mutual honor.” A Spanish re- 
venue cutter boarded and seized a British steamer a mile from Gibraltar. ‘The 
cutter subsequently released the steamer, but took a passenger to Algeciras as a 
hostage. The Governor of Gibraltar has ordered an inquiry to be made. 
It is officially stated that the prospects now indicate that the Bordeaux wine crop 
for 1884 will be abundant and of an excellent quality. The vines look better than at 
any time before during the past ten years. Seventeen thousand acres in the Gi- 
ronde have been planted with American vines. It is considered certain at 
Brussels, that America, France and Germany are about to recognize the free State 
on the Congo created by the International African Association. 
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DomEstic.—The Secretary of the Navy has approved the recommendation of 
the Naval Board that the proposed school of application, or naval graduate school, 
be established at Newport, Rhode Island, and steps will be taken to carry the pro- 
ject into execution. It is understood that Commodore Luce will be placed in 
charge of the school. Dr. Selwyn, Director of the Geological Survey of Ot- 
tawa, Canada, has arranged for an exploration of the almost unknown country be- 
tween Lake St. John and James Bay. The expedition will ascend the Bersimis 
River, and after exploring the height of land and the basin of Lake Mistassini 
continue down the Rupert River to James Bay. The labors of the party will oc- 
cupy from fifteen to eighteen months. - It is reported from the City of Mexico 
that the American railroads in Mexico are to be handicapped by a law requiring 
that all railroads in that country be required to fence the entire length of their 
lines on both sides, the fences to be so constructed as to prevent even goats from 
getting on the track. It is estimated that the Mexican Central road would have 
to expend $5,000,000 to comply with such a law. The ship 7homas Lord 
arrived at Boston on the 27th ult. from New Orleans, with the first 
cargo of salt received there from the latter port. The salt was 
taken from a mine some sixty miles distant from New Orleans. Major Allan 
Pigeon, Indian Agent for Northern Montana, reports that the Indians “are dying 
fast from the scant supply of food at the agency.” The majority of the victims 
are children from five to 12 years of age. ‘In another week,” says the agent, 
‘the supplies will be entirely exhausted, and the 3,000 Indians on the reservation 
will be left to starve or subsist on the cattle of the settlers.” The President 
has signed the act establishing a Bureau of Lalor, and the act granting letter car- 
riers at free delivery offices hfteen days’ leave of absence each year. The 
members of the Siamese Embassy, on the 28th ult., took leave of the President 
and Secretary of State, at Washington, prior to their departure for Siam. On the 
Ist inst., they visited Philadelphia, proceeding thence to New York. In 
the Court of Common Pleas, in Philadelphia, on the 28th ult., Judge Mitchell 
sustained Henry C. Lea in his appeal from the decision of the Board of 
Revision of Taxes, which had assessed some $20,000 worth of oil paintings, 
engravings, etc., as household furniture, and therefore subject to taxation. 
The glassworks throughout the West shut down on the 28th ult. for their usual 
two months’ vacation. The Surgeon General of the Marine Hospital Service 
on the 30th ult. recommended to the Secretary of the Treasury that an appropria- 
tion be asked to provide for the appointment of inspectors at United States Con- 
sulates in foreign ports, whose duty it shall be to notify the State Department of 
the departure of emigrants and goods from the infected districts in Europe. The 
Secretary approved the recommendation. The stockmen having ranches in 
the Indian Territory are agitated by the fact that the Sheriff of the Cherokee 
Nation has been taking down and confiscating all the wire fencing enclosing tracts 
larger than fifty acres, the limit allowed by act of the Cherokee Council. Thou- 
sands of miles of fencing have already been removed and the work is going on. 
The crew of the bark Lady Eldan’, at St. Mary’s, N. F., on the 28th ult., 
broke into the Catholic Church of St. Mary’s, demolished the furniture and appoint 
ments of the sanctuary, stole the sacred vessels, and strewed the debris about the 
streets. A party of Amherst seniors behaved in a riotous manner in Amherst 
Village on Sunday, the 29th ult. They broke the door of a church, pounded upon 
the doors of private dwellings, and broke several windows. All but one of the 
party were arrested. Six seniors were bound over ona charge of drunkenness 
and riotous behavior. Under the college rules the offenders are no longer mem- 
bers of the institution. The new shipping bill recently passed by Congress 
prohibiting the giving of advances to seamen went into effect on the Ist inst. 









































DeaTHs.—William A. Beach, a distinguished New York lawyer, died at 
Tarrytown, on the 28th ult., aged 75. Colonel John A. Stevenson, a well 
known Louisiana politician, who was the Republican and Independent candidate 
for governor of the State last spring, died at Iberville, on the 27th ult., aged 66. 
J. Blake Walters, formerly connected with the Pennsylvania State Treas- 
urer’s office, died at Harrisburg, on the 30th ult.———-Lieutenant Theodore 
Smith, Fifteenth United States Infantry, died in New York, on the 27th ult, 
aged 45. The Cable announces the recent death of Andreas Munch, the 
favorite Norwegian poet, at the age of 74. 














FOREIGN DRIFT. 


—The French government has organized a permanent exhibition of the pro- 
ducts of French colonies, to which will shortly be added a collection of manufac- 
tured products exported by other countries to those colonies. 


—The grandsons of Goethe, in honor of the recent musical jubilee at Weimar, 
opened for one day the otherwise hermetically sealed Goethe house for the benefit 
of the participants and guests on that occasion. 


—Throughout the western isles of Scotland timber is a rare and precious ar- 
ticle, most frequently the gift of ocean. <A good log of driftwood is a prize. It 
may have been a tree, tempest-torn from its home tossed by the waves and wafted 
to and fro by many a current, ere it drifted to these far isles. Or it may be the 
masts of some wrecked vessels— whatever its story it is treasure trove, and though 
encrusted with barnacles or riddled by pholades it can all be turned to account. 
The large timbers become rafters—precious heir-looms, for a young couple cannot 
wed till they have accumulated enough to support their thatch, and should they 
have occasion to “flit,” the only part of their bothy that commands any pecuniary 
compensation is the roof, not the work only, but also the heavy thatch saturated 
with thick greasy peat-reek (in other words with a thick coating of soot) which 
forms a valuable manure. 

—The Manchester (England) 7imes, writing of the famous submerged estate 
of the Saxon Earl Godwin, known as “ The Goodwin Sands,” says: “ At low 
tide a portion of the sand is firm, and can be walked on for a distance of about 
four miles; bnt as the water again flows over any part of it that part becumes, as 
the sailors say, ‘all alive,’ and ready to suck in anything that lodges upon it. 
Suppose a vessel to run on with the falling tide where the sand shelves or is 
steep, the water leaves the bow, and the sand there gets hard; the water still 
lows under the stern, and the sand there remains soft a longer time; down the 
siein sinks lower and lower; the vessel soon breaks her back or works herself 





deeper and deeper by the stern; as the water rises she fills and works, and still 
sinks deeper in the sand every roll she gives, until at high tide she is perhaps 
completely buried or only her top-masts are seen above water. Other vessels, if 
the sea is heavy, begin to beat heavily and soon break up. Lifted up on the 
swell of a huge wave, as it breaks and flies away in surf and foam, the vessel 
thumps down with all its weight upon the sands, the timbers give and strain, the 
seams open; she soon ceases, as she fills with water, to rise upon the wave; great 
gaps are torn from the bulwarks; the decks burst open with the air seeking to 
escape from the hold, and as the sea rushes over the vessel each roll she gives 
wrenches her more and more; the masts fall over the side ; her cargo floats and 
washes away, and speedily, even in a few hours, she is in a torn and shattered 
condition, completely wrecked and destroyed. The broken hull is full of water, 
and lurches heavily to and fro with each wave, rolls and slightly lifts and works 
until it has made a deep bed in the sands in which it is completely buried—so 
that many vessels have run upon the sands in the early night and scarcely a 
vestige of them been seen in the morning.” 


—The recent performance of the play of “Chatterton,” at the Princess Thea- 
tre, in London, led to a raking up of the “wondrous boy’s” sad story. A dra- 
matic paper says: “ What is true, but not new, of his London life, is that he lived 
nine weeks at Mr. Walmsley’s, a plasterer, in Shoreditch, and then removed to 
Mrs. Angel’s, dressmaker, No. 4 Brook Street, Holborn. He was in the habit of 
frequenting the Chapter Coffee House and Vauxhall and Marylebone Gardens. 
Of his death? He committed suicide ina garret in Brook Street, and was buried 
with paupers in Shoe Lane. ‘The house in Brook Street was swallowed up in 
Meeking’s drapery establishment, Holborn, and the burial ground converted by 
the city authorities into what is now known by the name, and very little more, of 
Farringdon Market. The story which Mr. Pryce tells, in his *‘ Memorials of the 
Canynges’ Family,’ of Chatterton’s body having been sent to his mother, and 
buried secretly in consecrated ground, is very pretty and very touching, but it is 
not true.” 


—At a recent meeting of the Berlin Medical Society, photographs were shown 
by Professor Virchow of the gigantic plane tree in the island of Cos, under the 
shade of which Hippocrates is said by tradition to have held medical consulta- 
tions. The tree stands in the market place of the town of Cos, on the east side 
of the island, and the branches which spread over nearly the whole of the market 
place, are supported by marble pillars. 





FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, July 3. 


“THERE are some better features in the financial situation. The First of July 

has passed, favorably. Money engagements have well met, and the inter- 
ests and dividends expected at this time have been forthcoming quite as fully as 
had been anticipated. The provision of means, by certain of the Philadelphia 
banks, tor the punctual payment of the interest on the Reading Railroad’s general 
mortgage, was a very important feature in the case, and tended much io steady the 
disturbed markets. Though the money for the purpose is borrowed, this is due to 
the circumstance, as we are understand, that other funds, earned by the road, and 
applicable to interest, had to be used to pay callea loans of the corporation. This 
being true, the confidence that the earnings of the road are enough to protect its 
fixed charges inclusive of the general mortgage, is only reasonably expressed in 
the temporary borrowing of the sum now paid out on this account. 

The crop reports continue goou, and new wheat begins to come from different 
directions, some from Delaware having now reached Philadelphia. The certainty 
that the yield will be large is reflected in the depression of the price, which in 
New York, yesterday, stood at 95 and 96 cents for No. 2, red. Some gold is on 
its way from Europe, and the money market is likely to be materially easier than 
for a short time before the rst inst. In the stock markets prices have showed 
some recovery. 

The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of principal stocks in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday, as compared with those a week ago: 


July 2. June 26. July 2. June 26. 
Penna. R. R., : 53% 51% Buff., N. Y.and P., 434 4% 
Phila. and Reading, 13 1-16 11% North Penn. R. R., 64 64 bid 
Lehigh Nav... . 4! 39% United Cos. N. J., 187bid 187 bid 
Lehigh Valley, . 63 63bid Phila. and Erie, 11 bid 10 bid 
North Pac., com., . 17 17% New Jersey Cent.,. 60 56 
North Pac., pref., . 42% 42 Ins. Co. of N. A, . 32 31% bid 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday: 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, reg., I113{f 112 U. S. curr. 6s, 1895, = 123 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, coup., I113¢ 112 U. S. curr. 6s, 1896, 125 
U. S. 4s, 1907, reg., 118% 118% U. S. curr. 6s, 1897, 127 
U. S. 4s, 1907, coup., 118% 11858 U. S. curr. 6s, 1898, 129 
U. S. 3s, ere 100 100% U. S. curr. 6s, 1899, 131 


The following were the quotations (sales) of principal stocks in the New 
York market yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


July 2. June 26. July 2. June 26, 
Central Pacific, 35 3534 New York Central, 1013 96% 
Den. and Rio Grande, 383% 8 Oregon and Trans., 9% 8 
Delaware and Hud., 94 92 Oregon Navigation, 70 60 
Del., Lack. and W., 114% 1063 Pacific Mail, . : 4134 39% 
Erie, . . : 13% 13% St. Paul, 66% 60% 
Lake Shore, . : 75% 73% Texas Pacific, 634 1h 
Louis. and Nashville, 27% 24% Union Pacific, 31K — 
Michigan Central, . 56 64 Wabash, ; , 6% 4% 
Missouri Pacific, 973% 9234 Wabash, preferred, 13% 11 
Northwestern, com., 8934 85% Western Union, . 5034 52% 
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The New York banks, in their statement on the 28th ult., made a good show- 
ing. Their surplus reserve had increased $3,101,550, and reached the large total 
of $13,121,625, while their specie had increased nearly 44 millions and amounted 
to $55,817,900. The deposits also had risen very materially, the increase being 
nearly 534 millions. 

The Philadelphia banks, in their statement on the 30th ult., showed an 
increase in the item of reserve of $3,847, in national bank notes of $29,632, in 
due from banks of $86,627, and in due to banks of $324,070. There was a 
decrease in the item of loans of $847,129, in deposits of $1,007,750, and in circu- 
lation of $23,798. 

The exports of specie from New York last week were $233,755, while the 
imports for the week were $1,060,490, making a total since January 1 of $7,624,- 
184, against $7,144,382 for the same part of 1883. The steamship Bothnia, 
leaving Liverpool on Saturday afternoon, took out $750,000 American gold coin, 
consigned to the Bank of Montreal. 


In Baltimore, Tuesday, wheat reached the lowest point in Baltimore since the 


cents were bid, and the market closed dull. The depression is ascribed to the 
absence of a foreign demand and the largeness of the incoming crop. 

The graén crops in portions of Ontario are reported to be suffering severely 
from drought In some parts of the North Frontenac district, the grain has not 
yet come out of the dried up grounds. 

In Baltimore, on Tuesday, proposals were opened for $115,000 of city bonds, 
payable in 1925, and bearing 4 per cent. interest per annum. The bids aggre- 
gated $448,000, and the bonds were awarded at premiums ranging from 10.78 to 
14.25. 

AFTER WAR, PESTILENCE AND INTEMPERANCE, COLDS LEAD TO THE GREATEST 
destruction of human life, mainly in consequence of their being systematically 
neglected,—* left to go as they come.”—until a simple, curable affection is con- 
verted into a serious and generally fatal disease. It is better to take care of a 
Cough or Cold from its incipiency, by using promptly Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, a 
remedy thoroughly adapted to remove these complaints, and equally effective in 








organization of the Corn and Flour Exchange of that city, thirty years ago. 94 





the primary stages of Consumption, Asthma and Bronchitis. 
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THE AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 Walnut St., Phila. 





A % 
7 Mm; Dd. aK) . 


CASH CAPITAL, . fe Meets 

Reserve for reinsurance and all other 
MUNG, 5 Sk ks 

Sulplus over all liabilities, 


$400,000 00 


852,970 25 
551,548 96 


TOTAL ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1884, 
$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
JOHN WELSH, ISRAEL MORRIS, 
OHN T. LEWIS, OHN P. WETHERILL, 
“HOMAS R. MARIS, ‘ WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON, 





THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


North America. 


No. 232 Walnut Street. 


Incorporated A. D. 794. 





Fire, Marine and Inland Insurance. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital “ - - $3 000 OOo. 
Total Assets, Ist January, 1884, $9,071,696. 33. 


Surplus over all liabilities, $3,211,964.65. 


DIRECTORS: 


Charles Platt, Samuel Field, 
George L. Harrison, Charles H. Rogers, 
Francis R. Cope, | Thomas McKean, 
Edward S. Clarke, John Lowber Welsh, 
T. Charlton Henry, ohn S. Newbold, 
Clement A. Griscom, ohn A. Brown, 
William Brockie, dward S. Buckley, 
Henry Winsor, George Whitney, 
William H. Trotter, Robert M. Lewis, 
Albert F. Damon, Henry H. Houston. 


CHARLES PLATT, President. 

T. CHARLTON HENRY, Vice-President. 
WM. A. PLATT. 2d Vice-President. 
GRIVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary. 
EUGENE L. ELLISON, Assistant Secretary, 





THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Compauy of Philadelphia, 
325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 

CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

Capital, $2,000,000. Surplus, $1,000,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descriptien, 
including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on SPECIAL 
GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 


The company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS BUR- 
GLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, 
according to size, An extra size for corporations and bankers; 
also, desirable safes in upper vaults for $10. Rooms and desks 
adjoining vaults provided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. 


The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, cor- 
porations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart frum the assets of the Company. As ad- 
ditional security, the Company has a special trust capital of 
$1,000,000, primarily responsible for its trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 

STEPHEN A CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 

KOBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

R. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, ohn B, Gest, 
Alexander Henry, dward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyler. Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gibso.., Thomas McKean, 
C. A. Griscom. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 AND 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 

IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE AND 
BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination and Per- 
mutation Locks that can be opened only by the renter, at $9, 
$10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY. 

ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attorney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under sppciemeas of 
States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals—holding Trust 
Funds separate and apart from all other assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact all 
other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUARAN- 
TE, VALUABLES of every description, such as Coupon, 
Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Deeds, 
Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc., etc. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS without 
charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send for a circular. 

THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 

JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 

JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 

RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 

D1REcTorS. 
Charies S. Hinchman 
Clayton French, 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Aifred Fitler, 
Daniel Donovan, 
Wn. J. Howard, 

J. Dickinson Sergeant. 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Charles S. Pancoast, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 











































THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT ST. 
INCORPORATED THIRD MONTH 22, 186s. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL, 000. 


. . - $1,000, 
ASSETS, $ 14,583,444.83. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by law to 
act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful performance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of 
the Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully collected 
and duly remitted, 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President, and Actuary. 

JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Department. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS: 


Saml. R. Shipley, Phila. Israel Morris, Phila. 
T. Wistar Brown, Phila. Chas. Hartshorne, Phila. 
Richard Cadbury, Phila. Wm, Gummere, Phila. 
Henry Haines, Phila. Frederic Collins, Phila, 
Joshua H. Morris, Phila. Philip C. Garrett, Phila. 
Richard Wood, Phila. ' Murray Shipley, Cincinnati. 
William Hacker, Phila. . M. Albertson, Norristown. 
Asa S. Wing, Philadelphia 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 
Lncorporated 18376. Charter Perpetual. 
CaPITAL, $450,000. SuRPLUus, $827,338. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECU- 
TOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, 
COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RE- 

CEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


President, JOHN B. GARRETT. 
Treasurer, HenryY TATNALL. 
Actuary, Witttam P. Huston. 











BarkKreR Brotuers & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and trans- 
act a general Banking and 
Brokerage Business. 
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FOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


ARTI—DECORATIONS. 


DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 








Real or Imitation. 


If you want a Thin Coat we do not 
know of any that will so surely give 
equal comfort as a genuine Calcutta- 
made Seersucker. We have been mak- 
ing up and selling these goods for years 
and find that the satisfaction they give 
is constantly increasing their sale. We 
also have a good imitation of them 
made in this country. They look al- 
most as well, but will not wear neariy 
so well, but cost much less, about one- 
third the price of the real thing. We 
have abundance of both kinds in all 
the usual and also unusual sizes. 


Joun WaNAMAKER & Co., 
The Finest Clothing, 


818, 820 and 822 CHESTNUT ST., 
ADJOINING CON rINENTAL HOTEL. 








OTTO 


‘\Gas Engine. 


Over 10,000 in use, 
Working without 
z boiler, steam, coal, ashes 
es were erro nema prin nay WO or attendance. 
SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 
Main O ffice and Factory, 33d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


Branch Office, - - - - - 214 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Agency, - - - - + - = = = 47 Dey Street, New York. 








KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 
MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY 
PROF. MEYER. 


Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








21 & 23 South Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat. 
Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreths’ Garden 
Seeds. Landreths’ Rural Register and Almanac for 1884, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
German, free to all applicants. 





PrennsyLvaniaA STEEL Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 


BILLETS, SLABS AND FoRGINGS OF OPEN- 


HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 
Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA. 


208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE: 








FINE Ak 


——AND=—— 


= MIRRORS. 
MSCLEES, 


1417 Cuestnut STREET, 


ABOVE BROAD. 





Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, 
Colored Photographs. 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
PHOTOTYPE : DEPARTMENT 


BRANCH OF 712 ARCH STREET, 


832 & 884 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Portraits, Fine-Art Work, Book Illustrations, Machinery, 
Coins, Engravings, Etc. 

Mr. G. invites attention and comparison to the excellence 
and superiority of his Phototype Prints over all other modes of 
illustration. 4@ Correspondence solicited. 

‘*Miniature Picture Gallery,’’ a collection of gems, twenty- 
five in number, on 10 by 12 plate paper, neatly encased in 
portfolio, $4.00 per copy. 








SOME VALUABLE FOOD-REMEDIES 


Whole-Wheat Gluten relieves over-fatness, diabetes, and 
dyspepsia caused by starchy foods. Gluten Suppositories 
cure constipation and piles. Diuretic Food relieves Bright’s 
and other diseases of the kidneys and bladder. Extract 
Gluten and Barley, the most potent builder-up in consump- 
tion, and nervous, enfeebled conditions. Lactic Wafers save 
feeble infants. 

The preparation of all our foods is based upon science and 
experience, and the results attending their use in diseased con- 
ditions have called forth much favorable comment from promi- 
nent physicians. 

Pamphlets describing all our food-remedies mailed to all 
applicants. These contain the chemical testimony of Professor 
Albert R. Leeds, public analyst for New Jersey, and professor 
ot chemistry in the Stevens Institute, as well as that of Pro- 
fessors Austin Flint, L. Duncan Bulkley, etc. 

HEALTH-FOOD CO., 
74 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
632 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
199 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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THE BEST PLACE TO BUY DRY GOODS 
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Market, Eight? 
PHILADELPHIA. 





: MERCHANTS AND 
Dar! . ngto n, IMPORTERS. 
Runk 


& Co. 


-AND- 
Hosiery, Underwear and Gloves 
for Gentlemen. 


1126 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The Lowest / rice 





General Dry Goods for 
Ladies’ Wear, 


1128 


The Best Value. 





Everything in Dry 

Joun ens, WEARING AP- 

’ PAREL and H- USE- 
WaANAMAKER S xezpixc Arvoist- 
MENTS sent by mail, 

STORE. express or freight, ac- 


cording to circum. 
stances.—-subject to return and refund of money, if 
not satisfactory. Catalogue, with details, mailed on 
application. JoHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


8B>We have the largest retail stock in the United States. 











Advertisements for THE AMERICAN. 
Copy must be in hand Thursday, 10 A. M., 
to insure insertion. Rates, ro cents per line, 
agate measure. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 








Wo. SELLERS & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF. 


The only extract which contains the entire azotized constituents 
of beef, and is therefore the most nutritious 


extract of meat yet offered. 


THIS PREPARATION, NUW SO FAVORABLY KNOWN to the 
medical profession, DIFFERS FROM ordinary extracts in being 
combined with the insoluble portions of GooD soUND beef in 


a state of minute subdivision, and is readily assimilable by the most feeble stomach. Its flavor surpasses all 
other extracts of beef, and it is particularly offered to persons of weak and enfeebled constitutions, where a 


concentrated and highly nutritious food is required. 


A teaspoonful in a cup of boiling water seasoned to taste, all made in a few moments, wiil furnish a 


REEF TEA, superior to HOME-MADE. 


For a SANDWICH at office, spread Johnston’s Fluid Beef on a cracker—makes a good lunch. 


MuLTUM IN Parvo.—One pound Johnston’s Fluid Beef contains the nutrition of forty pounds of beef, 


as it is sold in market. 
ROBT. SHOEMAKER & CO., Phila., Pa., 


Gen. Agents for the United States. 


WILLIAM M. SHOEMAKER, 
Proprietor. 

















